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Jus T A WORD 


The War Emergency Section of the 
United States Department of Labor, for- 
merly conducted by Miss Marie Obenhauer, 
which was referred to in The Independent 
of March 16, 1918, has been merged with 
the newly created United States Employ- 
ment Service with Mrs. Hilda M. Richards 
as chief of the Woman’s Division. Corre- 
spondence about this service should be ad- 
drest to Mrs. Richards, Woman’s Division, 
United States Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








The Independent last December made the 
suggestion that a star of gold replace the 
star of blue on our service flags to memo- 
rialize a man whose life was given for his 
country in the war, This suggestion, in com- 
mon with several others such as a black 
star on the flag or a different emblem, has 
been widely discussed in the last few 
months. The following press dispatch from 
Washington gives semiofficial backing to 
The Independent’s suggestion : 

Washington, March 22.—A gold star on a 
service flag will be the mark that shows a son 
or brother has made the utmost sacrifice for the 
country. 

Tho there has been no official action, the sug- 
gestion has been accepted generally, and army 


officers and War Department officials indorse 
the idea. 


CAPITAL COPY 


Nearly 4400 boys to help in war emer- 
gency production this year are needed by 
farmers in thirty counties in Indiana. 

Twelve thousand acres of irrigation land 
will be thrown open to development in two 
beautiful valleys in Colorado by public 
drawings on March 29 and April 16. Crops 
for this year are expected therefrom. 

The Senate has received petitions signed 
by 75,000 citizens of Michigan, Louisiana 
and North Dakota asking the enactment of 
drastic laws for persons and organizations 
dealing in pro-German or disloyal propa- 
ganda. 

A great many persons do not realize that 
a possible fine of $10,000 or two years im- 
prisonment awaits those who ship goods 
abroad by parcel post without a license 
The Committee on Public Information 
wants this warning published broadcast. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue. Treas- 
ury Department, has issued the following: 

“Tax slackers will be prosecuted as vig- 
orously and relentlessly under the war rev- 
enug act as draft slackers were prosecuted 
under the selective service act. The aid 
of all good citizens is invoked in bringing 
to justice the man who deliberately seeks 
to evade his just share of the war burden.” 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
recently considered the treaty negotiated 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain under which men of military age of 
either country residing in the other may 
be subjected to the draft. No conclusion 
was reached, but it was intimated that the 
treaty probably will be favorably reported 
by a practically unanimous vote of the 
committee. 
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sence of modern war is surprize. 
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think I shall ever have the perfect voice. 

PRESIDENT CHANG—I am guilty of ig- 
norance of men, I am lacking in foresight. 
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It” policy. 
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had had one eighth of the great labor trou- 
bles in the past two years that the United 
States has had the country would have had 
to conclude a disgraceful peace with Ger- 
many by this time. 

Cot. W. B. THompson—The United 
States was founded by men who came from 
relatively free countries. The men and 
women who constitute the backbone of the 
Russian revolutionary movement come out 


of prisons, out of dungeons, out of exile in 
Siberia. 
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UNITE AND WIN 


This is the eighth message from the United States Government to the 


American people. 


Presented each week in The Independent by George Creel, 


Chairman of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


HE German drive on the western front was forced 

upon the German high command by the German 

people. They were tired of victories that meant 

nothing. They had refused to be cheered by the 
success in northern Italy. They had not taken heart from 
the collapse of Russia. They wanted a victory that would 
seem final. And it could be obtained only in France. 

Having decided to make the attack in France, the Kaiser 
and his generals had to enhearten the German people and 
the German army to the effort. A new Verdun was to be 
assaulted, but the supply of silent confidence had been ex- 
hausted. The Verdun drive had been launched as a surprize 
with every advantage of military secrecy. Those days are 
past in Germany. There was not the necessary morale for 
another such campaign. That morale had to be produced 
by a sort of public inflation of popular hope. 

Hence all the official announcements of a supreme effort 
that was to carry Germany to victory. Hence the advertise- 
ment, of preparation, the invitation to newspaper corre- 
spondents to see the show, the announcement that Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff and the Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
would be personally on the ground. Hence also the new uni- 
forms for the troops, and even the long distance gun to 
bombard Paris with ridiculously inadequate small shells. 

That gun is what the Allies call a “propaganda gun.” It 
is used to carry home the boast to Germany: “We are bom- 
barding Paris.” It was designed to make the neutrals cry: 
“A gun that carries seventy-six miles! Wonderful! Terrify- 
ing! Let us be careful!” And it was planned to frighten the 
weak-hearted among the Allies into saying: “The Germans 
can do anything! Seventy-six miles! What’s the use?” 

After the first alarm in Paris, the nursemaids refused 
to leave the Bois with their charges when the shells began 
to fall. 

At the beginning of the war, the French had a saying: 
“It is merely a question of killing enough Germans.” And 
the French have never changed their opinion on that point. 
They welcome this new German attack as an opportunity 
to kill more Germans. The British receive it in the same 
spirit. They are not considering the territory lost or won. 
They are counting only the casualties. They are giving 
ground, but exacting payment for it. They are not asking 
foi victories. They are willing to let the Germans take what 
they please in that line as long as the Germans pay too 
much for it. They are satisfied if the Germans will only 
continue to come on, in their famous mass formations 
against the guns of the Allies. The British first line, before 
St. Quentin, was held only by outposts. The point where 


the drive would strike was known and the British had 
orders to inflict all possible punishment but to save them- 
selves—to fight a retiring battle and slaughter the enemy 
as he advanced. 

From that point of view, the new German drive is “just 
what we want,” as the French Premier says. 

It has other aspects for America. It means an increased 
effort and greater burden for the United States. Even if 
the Germans are beaten disaSttously, the losses will not be 
all on the German side, and the Allied losses in men and 
material and fighting power will have to be made up by us. 
The conflict will be brought just so much nearer to us. It 
will have to be taken just so much more seriously by us. 
It will have to be met with a proportionately stiffer resist- 
ance and a more compact unity. 

The German sympathizers in America have been taking 
advantage of every class quarrel and religious dissension 
and racial problem and political quarrel, in order to divide 
and disunite us. They are encouraging the campaign against 
price-fixing and persuading the farmer that he has a griev- 
ance in his $2.20 wheat. They have thousands of propa- 
gandists among the negroes, exciting them with stories of 
impossible atrocities committed against the colored people 
in the South. They are equally busy with attempts to incite 
the whites to negro lynchings, even while they are assuring 
the negro that under the Kaiser the colored race will have 
social equality with the whites. They are circulating anti- 
Catholic literature on the one hand, and, on the other, 
spreading circumstantial stories of Government discrimina- 
tion against Catholics in the army camps. Men like Walter 
Woelke in the Sunset Magazine of San Francisco are ex- 
asperating the labor problem by attacking the workingmen 
with charges of disloyalty, and by misrepresenting condi- 
tions in the shipyards. German agents are at work inciting 
the I. W. W., organizing leagues of conscientious objectors, ° 
and preaching violence in the West, while other German 
agents are leading mobs to tar and feather the victims of 
this German propaganda of social unrest. Every sort of lie 
about the Government and its war measures is being circu- 
lated for the purpose of weakening the faith of the people 
in the men who are conducting the war—lies about the 
Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, the War 
Department, the Navy, the Shipping Board, the Red Cross 
and all else. By such means, the unity with which we en- 
tered the conflict has been disintegrated. The menace of the 
German drive on the western front -should solidify us. 

It is a drive against us. It has been undertaken, now, to 
destroy our Allies before our strength can reach the battle- 
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field. If the Germans could win, the defeat would be our 
defeat and the consequences as terrible for us as for any 
country that is opposed to German domination. There can 
no longer be any doubt of German purpose. That has been 
settled by the terms of peace offered to Russia and by the 
invasion of Russia that has continued since the peace was 
signed. It was “Downfall or World Dominion” for the Ger- 
man Empire when the war began. It is only “World Domin- 
ion” that the Imperial German Government plans now 





For what avail the plough or sail, 


—dominion not merely over Russia and Belgium and Ru- 
mania and Serbia, but over France and Italy and Great 
Britain, too, ang over America. If we cannot unite in op- 
position to the German drive in France as the Italians were 
united by the German drive in the North, we cannot suc- 
ceed in defending ourselves. It is, so far, the most serious 
hour of the war for us. “Divide and conquer” is the maxim 
of the German army and the German propagandist. “Unite 
and win” must be ours. 


Or land or life, if freedom fail? 


FIVE MILLION MEN! 


HE Great Battle has for the American nation one 

supremely vital lesson. Success in the Great War 

demands men. It is because Germany has the man- 

power in overflowing measure that Hindenburg has 
been able to launch his terrific drive with such promise of 
success. When the German drive is stopped, it will be by 
men. The greatest battle of all history resolves itself at the 
last into a naked struggle between two masses of men. 
Other things being equal, man power will win. 

A battle may be lost because of weakness in other direc- 
tions. Disaster may flow from lack of munitions, from de- 
ficiencies in communications, in strategy, in leadership. But 
no battle can be won without men. 

If the Allies had been able to confront the onrushing 
Germans with equal forces, there need never have been a 
moment’s question of the outcome. In a modern attack 
against a highly organized system of cunningly planned 
and strongly fortified trenches, supported by heavy masses 
of artillery, the odds are all against the offensive. One man 
with rifle or machine gun behind a parapet is worth sev- 
eral coming unprotected across the pitiless spaces of No 
Man’s Land. But the preponderance of attacking forces can 
become too great for even the most strongly entrenched de- 
fenders to withstand. Without enough men, no trenches or 
guns will stem the tide. 

As we scan with anxious eyes the news reports of the 
Great Battle, and study on the map the slowly backward 
shifting line that marks the fateful recoil of the forces that 
fight for democracy and humanity, we can only regret with 
bitterness and humility that America’s contribution to that 
heroically resisting line is practically negligible. There may 
be a handful of Americans fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with their brothers of England and France. There can be 
no more than that. What would Americans not give if our 
share in the resistance to that demoniac onrush were com- 
mensurate with our national greatness and proportioned to 
what we have at stake? 

In the midst of the terrible battle two messages come to 
us from across the seas, to which we must harken with 
attentive minds. The Premier of England sends to the peo- 
ple of America a word of urgency and forcefulness: 


“In war, time is vital. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of getting American reinforcements across the 
Atlantic in the shortest possible space of time.” 


To this appeal from the leader of the nation whose in- 
vincible navy has kept our shores inviolate for three years 
and a half and whose men have poured out their blood in 
torrents in the cause that we now recognize to be our own, 
we cannot turn a deaf or an unheeding ear. Men we must 
send, with all the speed we may and in numbers limited 
only by the means of transport. 

The other message comes from one of our own. General 








Leonard Wood, senior Major General of the United States 
Army and former Chief of its General Staff, comes back 
from France to tell us that we should have two million 
men in France this year, and a further force. of three mil- 
lion men behind them here if Germany is to be defeated. 

General Wood is an experienced, skilled and able soldier. 
His judgment on a matter of military policy is beyond ques- 
tion sound. His counsel is not to be lightly weighed nor 
wantonly cast aside. 

How near are we to the mark set by General Wood? In 
his article in The Independent last week Mr. George Cree] 
told the facts: 

The Regular Army, from a scant 128,000, has grown to 
513,000; the National Guard in Federal Service has ex- 
panded from 80,446 to 450,000; and a half million young 
Americans are in the National Army. That is to say, within 
a year the army of the United States has grown from 9524 
officers and 202,510 men to 123,801 officers and 1,528,924 
men. 

We have then one million and a half in all. We should 
have five million—more than three times as many. Secre- 
tary Baker has said that we are to have half a million men 
in France early this year. We should have three times as 
many more before the year is out. 

We are not getting men, training men, sending men fast 
enough. We must have a new plan on a more extended 
scale with a greater impetus. We must get men into train- 
ing camps in numbers that exceed anything we have yet 
attempted. We must put them thru the mill of preparation 
with vigor and speed. We must get them over to France, 
to complete their training there and then to fling the im- 
placable defiance of America into the teeth of the Kaiser’s 
men. 

Objections will be raised to such a program. There is no 
objection that cannot be met if we are sufficiently deter- 
mined to accomplish the result. 

It will be said that we have not the training camps to 
hold the men. But Mr. Creel last week told us how canton- 
ments can be built and camps prepared when America wants 
to do it: 


For the training of these men there had to be provided almost 
instantly sixteen cantonments, great cities of wood and steel 
complete in every municipal detail. On May 7 the order to select 
sites was given; on June 15 building began; and within ninety 
days after the driving of the first nail the first selected men 
entered the cantonments. 

It will be said that we have not the uniforms, the blankets, 
and the other equipment. They can be manufactured. There 
is plenty of wool now going into civilians’ clothing, plenty 
of machinery now being used to make clothes for men and 
women in civil life, that could be spared for military pur- 
pose the minute we make up our minds that a great army 
shall be raised and clothed. 
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It will be said that we lack the ships. They are being 
built. Chairman Hurley, in an address in New York last 
week, told of the splendid progress that is being made with 
our shipbuilding program. If he is right, before the year is 
out we shall have the ships. 

It will be said that to take the young men from our in- 
dustries in the necessary numbers and keep them in train- 
ing for the long time until they could be sent across would 
be a deplorable blow to our industrial effectiveness. But we 
have not yet scratched the surface of the woman power of 
America. Just as fast as it is needed it will flow into what- 
ever channels open to it with the call of imperative need. 
We have not yet begun to realize that what is now done 
by men we can do in some other way or do without. A vis- 
itor to Paris more than two years ago saw shop after shop 
boarded up and decorated with the simple legend, “Closed 
on account of mobilization.” Where, in this country, has any- 
thing yet been “closed on account of the selective draft’? 

It will be said—but what may not be said. 

There is but one thing to say. 

The cause needs men. England asks for men. France asks 
for men. Victory demands men. 

We will send men. 

“We are coming, brothers in arms, five million Ameri- 
cans strong.” 


MILITARISM NAKED AND UNASHAMED 


N the midst of the great battle the German Emperor is 
| said to have been deeply impressed by the terrible dev- 

astation in the battle area. He is reported to have said 
to General von Ludendorff: 

How glad we should be that our country has been spared such 
terrible things. Why did we succeed in keeping the fighting beyond 
our frontiers? Because before the war we always urged the need 
of armamnts. When mankind changes these things also will 
change, but first mankind must begin to change. 

The Kaiser is doing his best to convince us that militarism 
will not be eliminated from the world with the consent of 
the present rulers of Germany. They must be defeated by 
force of arms first. German militarism wears no mask. It 
is time that we began to believe the evidence of our eyes 
and ears. 


IN A DARK HOUR 


NCE more, as in the dark days of August, 1914, the 
QO cause of freedom and democracy, justice and hu- 

manity, faces a supreme trial. Then we were spec- 
tators; now we are partakers of the peril. With what mind 
and with what heart shall we meet this hour? 

Our first emotion must be one of humility. Because we 
were slow to see this fight as ours, because we were long 
in recognizing the reality of the German menace to all that 
we hold most sacred, our gallant allies must meet this 
greatest assault with but little of immediate help from the 
man power of America. 

We must shake ourselves free from careless optimism. 
It is the greatest war machine the world has ever seen that 
launches its augmented strength against the devoted ranks 
of our allies. We can only pray that the lines will hold. The 
event is still shrouded in the mists. 

We must clear our minds no less of black pessimism. The 
world has never beheld purer consecration and more heroic 
determination than infuses the souls of the men who “stand 
at Armageddon and battle for the Lord.” What man can 
do, the bulldog breed of Britain and the fine flower of 
France will achieve. It may even be that America’s “first 
hundred thousand” will have .its opportunity to: show the 
American “fighting edge” before this grim matter has been 
played out. With such champions, fighting in so good a 
cause, it were craven to despair. 


‘But what can we others do, standing impotent half a 
world away? We can “here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain.” We can tune our hearts anew 
to the determination that, come what may come, we shall go 
thru to the end. We can multiply and accelerate our prepara- - 
tions as tho it were to be our lot at the last to fight the 
German horror single handed and alone. We can reconse- 
crate ourselves to the conviction that the world cannot en- 
dure permanently half German and half free. 








DISINTERESTED DEVILS 


ANY modern people are inclined to fight shy of the 
Mi old theological term “sin” and substitute some word 
or phrase supposed to be equivalent, such as “self- 
ishness,” “anti-social conduct” or “arrested development of 
the moral consciousness.” Since sin by any other name is 
just as bad, there is no reason to fear that the rapid dis- 
appearance of the word from sermons and articles is any 
sign of growing insensitiveness to the presence of evil. But 
there is reason to regret that the new terms which have 
displaced “sin” are so inadequate. 

Selfishness, for example, is often described as the sole 
cause of all moral evil. The good man, we hear, sacrifices 
himself for others; the bad man seeks his own immediate 
profit. It may. be conceded that most wicked acts have been 
performed for the benefit of the person committing them, 
but, on the other hand, some of the most appalling acts of 
devilishness ever committed were as little calculated to 
profit the evil-doer as to benefit his victims. Many crimes 
find an easy explanation in the love of money, of comfort, 
of beauty, of pleasure, or in the satisfaction of hate or 
jealousy. These may be called the personal or selfish sins. 
But there is a dreadful list of impersonal crimes; whose 
origin must be sought in the abstract love of power, in thé 
bullying instinct which delights in cruelty for its own sake, 
or in the fanatical devotion to the interests of others which 
will lead men to do for the sake of Fatherland, of Holy 
Church, of a business corporation, of a labor union, of a 
political party or even of a college football team what 
nothing, could have induced them to do for their own profit. 
There is an altruism of evil as well as an altruism of good. 
We may illustrate this by two brief pictures, not of indi- 
viduals but of well-known types. 

The scene is Spain in the sixteenth century. An Inquis- 
itor has just entrapped a heretic by an elaborate series of 
deceits ending in a broken pledge of safe-conduct. The In- 
quisitor is about to: question his victim by means of the 
rack, preparatory to roasting him at the stake. The In- 
quisitor is a bad man, if perfidy and cruelty are evils, but 
he is not a selfish man. He sleeps in a stone cell, wears a 
hair shirt, lives on bread and water, spends his nights in 
prayer and vigil and inflicts more savage tortures on his 
own body than on that of any heretic he ever examined. 

The scene is Germany in the twentieth century. A diplo- 
mat has just concluded a treaty devoting (as he well knows) 
several hundred thousand Christians to Turkish massacre. 
He has supervised the distribution among various neutral 
nations of every weapon of demoralization from lying prop- 
aganda to bombs and poison; he has tricked nations into 
war by forged documents; he has decreed that the women 
and children of one province shall be enslaved to work 
under the lash in the munitions factories of their con- 
querors and that the women and children of another prov- 
ince shall be robbed of their gathered crops and left to 
starve. This diplomat, like the Spanish Inquisitor, is a bad 
but not a selfish man. He lives within a very modest salary 
from the State and has resisted every temptation to enrich 
himself by graft. He is austere in his personal habits and 
strictly honorable in his personal relations. He has sent his 
own sons forth to die in the war which he provoked and 
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has himself been under fire while inspecting the front. 
Ambition is his strongest selfish motive, and yet he has 
more than once sacrificed honors, office and reputation to 
shield the blunders of his official superiors. Apart from his 
self-sacrificing devotion to the Fatherland, in whose service 
he has grown gray with incessant toil, he would be a very 
fine fellow. He does the Devil’s work with the same single- 
minded loyalty that a saint brings to the work of God. 


SHOPPING TIME SAVING 


} | = that we have artificial-light-saving—curiously 
miscalled “daylight saving”—added to the coal- 
saving, wheat-saving, meat-saving, paper-saving, 

and freight-saving, it seems appropriate to call attention 
to an ingenious device of an early American economist, Jo- 
seph Warren, for reducing and fairly apportioning the time 
spent in shopping. The “time stores” that he started in the 
Socialist communities at New Harmony, Indiana, and Mod- 
ern Times—now Brentwood—Long Island, were equipt with 
clocks to measure the number of minutes absorbed in mak- 
ing each sale. When the clerk started to wait on a customer 
he set the dial and when he had finished he noted the elapsed 
time. He then added to the bill such part of his day’s wages 
as corresponded to the fraction of his day that he had con- 
sumed in attending upon the customer. 

This system if introduced into our department stores 
would speed up purchasing marvelously for the bargain 
hunter. On the other hand, the ladies who enjoy shopping 
could spend all the time they liked at the amusement, only 
they would pay for it by the hour as for a taxicab instead 
of throwing the cost of it, as now, upon the store or rather 
upon those who dash in, buy something and out again. The 
customer with a conscience would not as now be worried or 
hurried into an inconsiderate purchase by the thought that 
she was too slow in making up her mind, for she would find 
it worth her while to pay the extra twenty or fifty cents an 
hour to get just what she wanted. On the other hand, the 
shopgirl would cease to be impatient and snippish. It would 
indeed be “no trouble to show goods” if she knew she was 
being paid for every minute she so spent. 

Which of our enterprizing department stores will be the 
first to introduce the taximeter shopgirl? 


Ils ne passeront pas! They shall not pass! 


How do you like that extra hour of daylight? What do you 
do with it, now you have it? 


South Dakota has ratified the Federal prohibition amendment 
without a dissenting vote in either chamber of the legislature. 
This is the tenth state to ratify. The legislators in the ten states 
stand five to one against the liquor traffic. There can be but one 
outcome. 


Another American amusement, besides skating, feasting or 
theatergoing, has been banned by the war. The interpretation of 
prophecy, in which our forefathers took such delight, is now 
prohibited—-that is if the interpretation points toward pacifism. 
Pastor Russell’s posthumous work on “The Finished Mystery,” 
dealing, we are told—for we disclaim having a copy—with the 
Books of Revelation, has been confiscated in Canada and United 
States. 


German engineers have begun the construction of a tunnel con- 
necting Europe and Asia according to plans previously prepared. 
This ought not to prove a formidable undertaking since the Strait 
of the Dardanelles is only 1475 yards across at its narrowest 
point. The Hudson tunnels are 2000 yards long. The Germans 
have also prepared plans for a Dover-Calais tunnel but have not 
yet begun work on it owing to unexpected difficulty in acquiring 
FIELD MARSHAL HAIG possession of the terminals. 














THE MESSAGE OF THE HOUR 


From the British Government to the American People 
PRESENTED BY THE EARL OF READING 


} ), ‘he have now been engaged in war 
for a long period. We have strug- 
gled ever since August of 1914. We 

are still struggling and we shall continue 

to struggle until the end has come. 

It is well that we should face facts. I 
do not believe that either you in this coun- 
try or we in ours are ever the worse off 
for knowing the facts, even tho they may 
be unpalatable. We have had during the 
last few days conflicting currents of anxiety 
which have no doubt stirred you, as they 
have stirred our people, to the depths. We 
have had an enemy who has concentrated 
his attacks upon our forces with the object 
of driving us to a surrender of large bodies 
of our troops and to break our lines so as 
to compel on our part the acceptance of a 
peace at the dictation of Germany. 

The attacks have been heavy; we have 
been driven from positions which we held. 
The enemy has been enabled to do this by 
withdrawing masses of troops from Russia, 
assisted by the artillery which he has got, 
not only from there but also from Austria, 
all flung upon the part of the line which 
was held by the British troops. Deeds of 
valor have been done; acts of prodigious 
valor have been accomplished daily. Many 
of them, alas, must remain unsung; but in 
the end the epic will be written which will, 
I verily believe, prove the record of one of 
the glorious chapters of British arms. Our 
men have been compelled to give ground in 
consequence of sheer weight of numbers 
of men and guns. If you read the stories 
that are daily appearing in your press 
you will know some of the deeds which our 
people have been called upon to perform. 
I am not going to enumerate them, for. the 
best of all reasons, that I know not the de- 
tails; they have not yet been chronicled. 
But I do know this, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying it to you, speaking, as I do, 
as an Englishman and as the representative 
of my nation, that we have withstood the 
attacks of the enemy; that we have held 
our line under circumstances which may 
well redound to the credit of any nation 
which may be called upon to submit to like 
attacks. In particular, what has held our 
people together is the dogged determination, 
the grim tenacity of our people. When 
speaking of it I will, if I may, give you a 
message which I have received by cable 
today from Mr. Lloyd George, our Prime 
Minister. He says: 

” FE. are at the crisis of the war. At- 
tacked by an immense superiority of 

German troops, our army has been forced to 
retire. The retirement has been carried out 
methodically before the pressure of a steady 
succession of fresh German reserves, which 
are suffering. enormous losses. The situa- 
tion is being faced with splendid courage 
and resolution. The dogged pluck of our 
troops has for the moment checked the 
ceaseless onrush of the enemy, and the 
French have now joined in the struggle. 
But this battle, the greatest and most mo- 
Mentous in the history of the world, is 
only just beginning. Thruout it French and 
British are buoyed up with the knowledge 
that the great Republic to the West will 
negiect no effort which can hasten its 
troons and its ships to Europe. In war, 
time is vital. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of getting American rein- 
forecments across the Atlantic in the short- 
est possible space of time.” 


BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Taken from a speech delivered at the Lotos 
Club, New York, March 27 


Possibly it is difficult for the American 
people—with all your sympathy and with 
all your sensitiveness—to understand ex- 
actly the feelings of us who have been in 
this war so long; who have lost so many; 
who have all suffered in the same way, and 
who are all anxious at the present moment 
as to the lives of those who are doing battle 
on the front at this moment. It is difficult 
indeed to picture to yourselves what all 
this means to us; but you are about to 
learn it. You have your troops now in 
France, you are sending constantly more 
and more troops, you are taking your part 
in the line. You are preparing now for any 
onslaught which may be made upon you. 
You will have to go thru the same kind of 
suffering which we have had to endure. 
You will not shrink from it, as we have 
not shrunk from it; you will not flinch 
from sacrifice, as we have not flinched from 
it. You will do your duty—I believe in my 
innermost heart—as we have tried to do 
ours. 

These are the days of realities. They are 
the days of grim earnestness. They are the 
moments when men realize that life is some- 
thing real, and that there can be no play. 
They are moments when we are becoming 
impressed more and more that ideals 
are worth striving for, that they are worth 
sacrifices, that lives must be cheerfully 
spent if they end in the realization of those 
great ideals which tend to make humanity 
noble. 


ND now, as this fight continues, let me 
remind you that there is that in the 
British people which you know so well. 
having, if I may be permitted for once to 
remind you, had common ancestors of Brit- 
ish stock—that when once they had made 
up their minds, when once they had set 
their will and purpose, that they will hold 
on to the end, that they will never give 
way, and that in this particular instance 
there is the added force, the strength of 
which it is difficult for man to gauge—that 
is, that they know that their cause is just. 
-Our men are like yours, in the main 
not trained soldiers—men who were civil- 
ians, just as yours were, only a little while 
ago and who did not think that they would 
ever be called upon to don a military uni- 
form. All sections of the community joined 
with us originally in volunteering their 
services, for it was only at a late stage that 
we had to have recourse to conscription. 
All sections of the community are now sol- 
diers doing their share, and it is indeed one 
ot the marvels of the day at which I never 
cease myself to wonder, that there should 
be so many men who do deeds which at one 
time were thought to be associated with the 
few, but which, nevertheless, are the proud 
heritage, I believe, of our common stock— 
deeds which are the result of an inborn 
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valor and of a fixed determination which 
knows not the meaning of giving in. 

I think now of the efforts that will be 
required before this struggle is ended. Do 
let us remember, as we have tried to remem- 
ber it in my country, that it is not only 
courage and enthusiasm for the war that 
are required, it is the effort of every single 
man and woman in the country. Everything 
that human ingenuity can bring to bear in 
this struggle must be accomplished. All the 
resources which can be organized and mus- 
tered for the common purpose must be 
brought together and must be used. All that 
men can do must be done. That is the les- 
son which we have learned. It is the lesson 
we are trying to teach our people. It is the 
lesson, I believe, which must be learned 
everywhere where there is war, for this 
war is a war in which it is idle to speak 
of nations being involved—it is a war in 
which the very sacred principles upon 
which humanity is based are at stake. 

It is incalculable what the result would 
be if, indeed, we were to fail. We cannot 
fail, because if we did humanity would 
stagger and be crushed. But I do not for 
one moment contemplate a possible failure. 
I see before me in you, my countrymen and 
our Allies, the assistance which is being 
given, and will continue in ever-increasing 
magnitude to be afforded us by this great 
republic. 

T speak for my country when I say to 
you in conclusion that we have no fear, we 
have no doubt, we are not shaken in our 
faith, we are as resolute as ever, we are 
determined that, come what may, we will 
fight on as we are fighting for liberty—that 
which is dearer even than life itself. 

Together you in America and we of 
Great Britain and the Allies can do so 
much, now that we are together, that no 
human being, however great his foresight, 
can, in my judgment, measure it. I have 
stood from the first moment, staggered at 
the immensity of the problem when striving 
to picture to myself what you and we to- 
gether can accomplish—you with your 
ideals, with your great traditions of liberty, 
with your battles ever for liberty and for 
liberty alone—we with our traditions, with 
out past history, with our clarified visions, 
with our ideals, the same as yours. We ean 
now walk with you in the path which all 
humans with great ideals would wish to 
tread. 


OGETHER we can secure almost all 

that is worth having; together we can 
accomplish much that hitherto seemed im- 
possible. Together we can work for liberty, 
for democracy; together we can always 
manage to maintain the peace of the world. 
In my view there is nothing greater in the 
world’s vision at the present moment than 
your great nation and mine assemb'ed to- 
gether, fighting for the common cause, shed- 
ding our blood together for the common 
ideal, determined, as we are, together to win 
a common victory, all struggling and striv- 
ing with all our might and main, not for ag- 
gression of any country. not for any dynas- 
tie victory, not for one sovereignty being 
greater than another, but in order that we 
may still continue together to pursue the 
path of peace, of justice, of liberty, that in 
the end it may be said that we with our 
allies have done that which seemed impos- 
sible—that is, we managed to secure peace 
for humanity and for the world. 
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: ’ The big offensive for 
HMindenbarg's which the Germans 

Drive for months have been 
openly preparing and boasting about 
was started on the morning of March 
21. It was directed against the southern 
end of the British front between Arras 
and La Fére, an extent of about fifty 
miles. The artillery preparation was 
brief, but intense. Guns of all sizes were 
used on the front, including some Aus- 
trian howitzers carrying up to twenty- 
eight miles, and guns of a new design 
that shelled Paris. Gas shells were also 
employed, but owing to the wind did 
little damage. After a few hours of 
bombardment the infantry moved across 
the open ground against the British 
trenches, in mass formation as at the 
beginning of the war. The British bat- 
teries cut them down by thousands; 
sometimes half of them fell, but the 
rest pushed on. Even their enemies 
were compelled to admire the coolness 
with which they stood under fire of the 
British machine guns while they cut 
the barbed wire with their shears. On 
the other hand, the German reports 
give full credit to the cour- 


large bodies of their troops were cut 
off, but that the withdrawal was con- 
ducted to an orderly manner. Isolated 
detachments of British troops stuck 
desperately to their posts and inflicted 
terrible slaughter upon the enemy. The 
British military authorities estimated 
their total losses for the week at 100,- 
000 and the enemy’s at 600,000. 

The tanks that were first employed 
by the British on this front a year ago 
have now been adopted by the Germans. 
Their tanks, said to be of a new and 
swifter type, were introduced in the 
present drive and proved useful in dis- 
lodging the British batteries which the 
infantry could not reach. The Germans 
claim the capture of more than a hun- 
dred of the British tanks, some of which 
are now being employed against their 
former owners. The Germans claim to 
have brought down ninety-three air- 
planes and six captive balloons. On 
the other hand, at least twice as many 
enemy machines were lost and the 
British aviators did valiant service in 
peppering the advancing columns with 
their machine guns in low flights. 


The right or northern 
wing was under the 
command of the Ba- 
varian Crown Prince Rupprecht and 
Generals von Bulow and von der Mar- 
witz. Their attack was directed at 
Bapaume, one of the towns evacuated 
by the Germans a year ago and seven 
miles in front of the Hindenburg line. 

The German Crown Prince with Gen- 
eral von Hutier commanded the left or 
southern wing, which, starting from 
St. Quentin, crost the Somme River at 
Ham. The Emperor William with Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and General 
von Ludendorf established his head- 
quarters at St. Quentin, close behind 
and in the middle of the German front. 
He went forward and visited Péronne 
in person as soon as it was taken. Al- 
together fourteen generals are named 
in the German despatches as command- 
ing armies engaged in this drive. 

The Germans had made no secret of 
their intention of putting all their 
power into a great and, as they hoped, 
a decisive drive against the British line, 
and their elaborate preparations have 


The Movements 
of the Armies 





age of the defenders, but say 
that they were poorly han- 
dled. 

The British troops at the 
front were outnumbered and 
not being adequately sup- 
ported were forced to with- 
draw when they were ex- 
hausted. The German line, 
on the other hand, was con- 
stantly replenished by fresh 
forces as the troops in front 
were used up. The German 
soldiers were replaced every 
two days, while many of the 
British had to fight all the 
week. At Ervillers nine Ger- 
man divisions with a thou- 
sand cannon were brought 
against three British divi- 
sions; before Cambrai they 
were eight to two. One gun 
to every twelve or fifteen 
yards is said to have been 
the average for most of the’ 
German line. 

According to British esti- 
mates the enemy had eighty- 
five divisions of reserves on ' 
the western front. Of these 
thirty-three were brought 
into action on the first day, 
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been repeatedly reported. 
The Allied airplanes have 
been active in observing and 
impeding the progress of 
these preparations. In Feb- 
ruary the British correspond- 
ents announced that the Ger- 
mans were laying new roads 
to the front and practising 
the tactics of open warfare 
which they expected to have 
an opportunity to display. 
Models of the British posi- 
tions with trenches, barri- 
cades and mimic canals were 
laid out and the German 
shock troops drilled in tak- 
ing them in coéperation with 
the new tanks. Yet the actual 
attack took the British by 
surprize, for they were not 
aware that such large num- 
bers of troops had been con- 
centrated on this sector. This 
was due to the fact that the 
Germans had detrained their 
reserves in Belgium and 
brought them to the front in 
six night marches. 

The German advance is es- 
sentially a swing of a fifty 
mile line, hinged in the north 
of Arras, while the southern 
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ten on the second and ten on 
the third. A division is now 


The German offensive, 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


starting from the Hindenburg line (broad 


end has moved twenty miles 
down the Oise River. The 


counted as 14,000 men. 
During the first five days 
the Germans claimed the 
capture of about 50,000 men 
and a thousand guns. This is 
not surprizing considering 
the extent of the ground 
covered and tends to confirm 
the British reports that no 
10 


solid line) between Douai and La Fére had by the end of a week 
reached the limit indicated by the dotted line. This, as will be seen, 
coincides closely with the front (thin solid line) held by the British 
and French before they began to drive the Germans back in the first 
battle of the Somme, July to November, 1916. Bapaume, Péronne, 
Ham and Noyon, which were the objectives of the French and British 
in 1916, were spontaneously evacuated in February of 1917 when the 
Germans withdrew to the Hindenburg line, laying waste the country 
in between over which they have now swept. The Germans seem to 
be directing their drive at Amiens and they have taken Albert. The 
French are holding the territory south of the Oise and Ailette rivers 
and some Americans are reported here. The “mystery gun’’ bombard- 
ing Paris is supposed to be located at St. Gobain, south of La Fére 


right or north wing, moving 
forward below Arras, which 
the English hold, took by 
hard fighting the villages of 
Croisilles and Ervillers, three 
or four miles in front of the 
German line. The next col- 
umn, coming from Cambrai, 
took the railroad town of 
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Bapaume, which the British fought so 
hard for in 1916 and which was evacu- 
ated by the Germans in the beginning 
of 1917. Further south the columns 
from St. Quentin captured Péronne, the 
ancient fortress in the bend of the river 
which was the objective of the French 
and British in the first battle of the 
Somme two years ago. The columns 
from Bapaume then converged upon 
Albert, in the direction of Amiens. 

At Ham the Germans crost the 
Somme on pontoons in face of a heavy 
fire. The British, finding themselves 
unable to hold the line here, called upon 
their allies for help, and in response the 
French took over the southern sector of 
the threatened line from Roye to Noyon 
on the Oise River. But they were not 
able to hold these towns against the ad- 
vance of the Germans from La Fére, 
and were compelled to retire down 
stream toward Paris. On the left or 
southern side of the Oise the French 
are still stedfast. 

The end of the week found the Ger- 
man front just about where it was fixt 
in the fall of 1914 when the armies be- 
came immobilized. That is to say, the 
Germans have regained about all the 
ground they had lost in three and a half 
years of trench fighting. 

Their advance in the first three days 
took them substantially over the strip 
which Hindenburg evacuated in Febru- 
ary, last year. Then they entered upon 
the old battlefield of the Somme from 
which they had been driven back by 
the French and British during the pre- 
ceding year. Now they stand on the 
edge of new territory which they have 
not seen since they first swept over it 
in the summer of 1914. 


It has been the habit of 
the Germans to intro- 
duce a new invention in 
each one of their offensives, largely for 
the psychological effect, because all of 
the belligerents have been nervous lest 
some novel device should give them an 


The Mystery 
Guns 
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advantage sufficient to compensate for 
courage and numbers. In their attack 
upon the Belgian fortresses in 1914 the 
Germans produced the forty-two centi- 
meter gun of unprecedented range and 
power. In the battle of Ypres they in- 
augurated gas attacks, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition against them in the 
Hague rules of warfare. At Verdun 
they brought out the flame-throwers. 
Not long ago the Allies were surprized 
to find that a German airplane which 
had fallen behind their lines was equipt 
with Diesel engines which burn crude 
oil and are much more efficient than the 
gasoline engines. 

The innovation of the present cam- 
paign is a big gun which apparently has 
a range of seventy-five miles. When the 
news first arrived that shells were be- 
ing fired into the city of Paris, it was 
received with incredulity by the ex- 
perts and with amazement by the pub- 
lic, for the German lines before the re- 
cent drive were sixty-two miles away 
from the French capital, and no gun 
was known which could shoot half that 
distance. But later reports confirm the 
report and shows that there were at 
least two such guns engaged in the 
regular bombardment of Paris and its 
suburbs. Beginning at eight o’clock on 
Saturday, the shells fell at intervals of 
twenty minutes. This was reduced to 
fifteen minutes on Sunday and later to 
nine minutes. Occasionally the shells 
fell one or two minutes apart, provir 
that there were at least two guns. Thei: 
caliber is 8.8 inches and their length 
20 inches. They weigh 200 pounds, but 
contain less than 20 pounds of explo- 
sives. According to a late dispatch 
the guns were manufactured at the 














Krupp munition works in Essen. The 
shells do not do nearly as much 
damage when they explode as the 
bombs dropt from airplanes which 
were raiding Paris at the same 
time. Ten persons were _ reported 
killed and fifteen wounded the first 
day by the gunfire. In many cases 
the only damage done was a hole four 
or five feet in diameter blown in e 
building or the pavement. The Paris 
populace on Palm Sunday seemed les= 
alarmed over the ‘bombardment the: 
amused at the attempts of the police to 
play the drums which had been given 
them as a new warning signal. 
\ 


Denesioens For knowledge of Ameri- 
* : can participation in the 
in the Fight great battle we are con- 
fined to the German, British and 
French reports for nothing from Per- 
shing has so far been made public. Ger- 
man military correspondents say that 
“the undoubted bravery of the Ameri- 
cans proved no match for the furor 
Teutonicus and that they got “a severe 
lesson” is “especially gratifying to us.” 
The correspondent of the socialist daily 
Vorwarts says: 

Attacks of combined allied forces yester- 


.day against the pivot of the German at- 


tacking front near La Fere were particular- 
ly heavy. These counterattacks did not find 


us unprepared. It testifies to the superior 
foresight of the German command that 
these attacks, in which American troops 
certainly participated only symbolically, 
were not only beaten off, but were thrown 
back on the Oise Canal by an energetic 
blow. 

The Americans who “symbolically 


participated” are surmized to be 27,000 
and it appears that they are stationed 
near the juncture of the French and 
British forces on the north side of the 
Oise. Two regiments of American rail- 
way engineers are known to be on the 
British front. 

Meanwhile the artillery has been ac- 
tive on both sides of the American 
sector in front of Toul. Two of the 
French towns back of the German 
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Central News . 
PARIS UNDER FIRE 





risians lately have been getting used to air raids; they met with similar calmness last week the bombardment of the city by a mysterious long- 
ange gun. Part of Paris took to cellars and public shelters, but most of Paris went about the usual occupations. The city is plentifully posted with 
ins like those in the photographs at left and right above. The one at the left shows a street map with directions to the nearest “abri” or 
elter: the one at the right shows the subway entrance placarded as a place of refuge. In the center is a refuge cellar where the people are 


waiting the end of an air raid. The more cautious wear gas masks, but that is unusual 
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THE BURDEN 


line, have been so heavily bombarded 
with gas bombs that one of them, 
Richecourt, had to be evacuated. An 
American gun of 37 millimeter caliber 
has done effective service in knocking 
out enemy observation posts and bat- 
teries. 


How the British military 
authorities regard the situ- 
ation may be seen from a 
statement given out on March 27 by 
General Maurice, Chief Director of 
Military Affairs at the War Office: 


The opposing forces on the whole front 
are as nearly equal as possible. The enemy. 
being on the offensive, gets his reserves on 
the scene first. What we require is time to 
get up our forces to the right place. Every 
day the enemy is held is a tremendous ad- 
vantage to us. 

The battle is far from over, and I would 
not like to say we are not likely to be 
faced with another crisis, but time is on 
our side. The enemy is getting further from 
his railheads and the area behind the line 
is getting more congested. His supply of 
men also is wearing down. Thus far the 
Germans have kept their troops in echelon, 
throwing in fresh men from the rear eche- 
lons as fast as the front line is exhausted. 
Meanwhile the men carry full equipment 
and exist on iron rations. This process of 
handling troops is now growing difficult, 
and meanwhile Anglo-French reserves are 
getting nearer the battle front. The situa- 
tion today is less critical than it has been 
in the last few days. 


British 
Opinion 


How the Somme battle 
looks thru enemy eyes may 
best be learned from Gen- 
eral von Ludendorff, chief aid to Hin- 
denburg and reputed to be Germany’s 
greatest strategist. In an interview on 
March 27 he said: 


A great battle has been fought and vic- 
tory has been won, but nobody can foresee 
what will result from it. The course of the 
battle goes exactly as it was planned, and 
as it was hoped it would go. The infantry 
has completely maintained the spirit with 
which it entered the war in 1914, and this 
will bring further successes, altho the 
enemy is still strong and fights with deter- 
mination, 

We have succeeded in changing the fight- 
ing from position warfare to warfare of 
movement, altho the attacker had every- 
thing against him and the defender had 
strong defensive means in his favor. 

The British believed they could rely on 
the strength of machinery. The employment 
of tanks and great numbers of machine- 
guns is typical of their methods of war- 
fare. Undoubtedly the British use machine 
guns with much skill. For instance, they 
construct subterranean corridors, starting 
from trenches, in which machine guns are 


German 
Opinion 





planted. Such installations cannot be ob- 
served by our artillery, and in foggy weath- 
er especially cannot be reached. Our infan- 
try had to take all these machine gun nests, 
scattered everywhere over the battlefield. 

Our men advanced with great élan so 
that it was difficult to follow them with 
tired horses and damaged carts, but the 
spirit of the men is splendid. 

The preparations for the battle meant 
two months of strenuous labor. In the be- 
ginning of February the order was given, 


-and on the night of March 20-21 the at- 


tack was begun, right to the minute. Every- 
thing was ready. We see the result. 


: The end of the week 
The First Phase after the drive be- 

of the Battle gan found the Ger. 
mans occupying substantially a right- 
angled triangle of which the hypothe- 
nuse was the old Hindenburg line. The 
base from La Fére to Montdidier was 
about thirty-seven miles and the hight, 
from Montdidier to Arras, was about 
fifty miles. 'The French at the end of 
the week struck at the middle section 
of the base line between Lassigny and 
Noyon, and drove the Germans back 
more than a mile on a six mile front. 
The British have not yet delivered 
their counter attack in force. 

The western side of the German 
triangle is still sixteen miles east of 
Amiens, and, since it would be dan- 
gerous to advance’ a sharper salient, the 
Germans have decided to raise the al- 
titude of their triangle by extending 
the line of attack north of Arras. Ac- 
cordingly, on the morning of the 28th 
the enemy bombarded the British line 
east of Arras and then, under cover 
of a cloud of smoke, launched fresh 
troops at the British trenches both on 
the north and the south of the Scarpe 
River, which runs thru Arras. They 
gained some of the hills east of Arras 
from which they had been driven a 
year ago. 

So far as can be gathered from the 
dispatches, the number of troops ac- 
tively engaged in the first week of 
the battle was about as follows: 


CE So cbsncacesbenee kewaeaes 800,000 
CN 665 0k de Ghia aed weneneee 400.000 
PE we natnccéoncsdvasoerweanes 140,000 


Besides these some American sol- 
diers were involved, but their number 
is purely a matter of conjecture. The 
British estimates of enemy losses 


range from 30 to 60 per cent. The 
German report, on the other hand, 


states that: “Our losses have been gen- 


erally kept within normal limits, altho 


at some of the most vital points they 
were heavier. Of every hundred 
wounded 60 or 70 per cent received 
slight wounds.” 


Major General 
Leonard Wood, who 
has just returned 
from France, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs last 
week and told the members what he 
had observed and learned “over there.” 
It was a secret session in which he 
spoke, but very definite and apparently 
accurate reports of what he said found 
their way into the public prints, pre- 
sumably thru members of the commit- 
tee. 

Generai Wood reported that France 
and Great Britain are disappointed at 
the slowness with which the United 
States is bringing its war preparations 
to fruition. The Allied nations had be- 
lieved that this country, once in the 
conflict, would display much greater 
force than had actually been shown. 
The failure to supply adequate tonnage 
to make up for the losses caused by the 
submarine warfare had seriously up- 
set the Allied calculations. 

General Wood asserted, from his 
study of the situation on the spot, that 
the United States should have 2,000,000 
men in France this year. To accomplish 
this, and to have a sufficient reserve 
behind them on this side, we should be- 
gin to train 5,000,000 men at once. 
There should be no hesitancy in call- 
ing out sufficient men to reach that ag- 
gregate without delay. The necessity 
for greatly increased forces of Ameri- 
cans in France will grow continuously 
until the war ends. General Wood ex- 
prest deep admiration for the National 
Army; and urged that the units com- 
posing it be sent over just as rapidly 
as possible, the training of the men to 
be completed behind the lines in 
France. 

General Wood’s assertion that not a 
single American fighting airplane was 
in use by the American forces in France 
was a tremendous shock to members of 
the committee, as it must be to every 
American. The Germans have the as- 
cendancy in the air over the American 
lines, the Gencral said, since the Amer. 


General Wood on 
America’s Duty 








THE GREAT WAR 


March 22—Germans attacking British 
line on fifty mile front between 
Arras and La Fére. 

March 23—Germans take Péronne. 
Paris bombarded by gun seventy-five 


miles away. 
March 24—Germans take Ham, 
Chauny and Bapaume. Somme 


River crost. 

March 25—Germans take Nesle and 
Noyon. Bolsheviki drive Germans 
from Odessa. 

March 26—Germans take Roye and 
Chaulnes. British destroy Turkish 
force in Hit region, Mesopotamia. 

March 27—Germans take Albert and 
Monftdidier. British Admiralty re- 
ports loss of sixteen ships over 1 
tons and thirteen smaller. 

March 28—Germans attack at Arras. 
| age counter attack north of the 

ise. . 
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icans are entirely dependent upon 
whatever aid in the way of machines 
the French are able to give them. The 
French airmen on either side of the 
American sector give what assistance 
they can; but they are often too closely 
occupied over their own trenches to 
afford adequate protection. At such 
times the German airmen fly at will 
over the American forces, sometimes 
coming down so low that our men fire 
at them with revolvers. 

Men, ships, airplanes and artillery, 
General Wood said, were the principal 
military needs of the Allies from the 
United States, and in the order named. 


- . The disturbing report 
An Explosion in of General Wood as to 

the Senate the lack of actual 
achievement by the United States dur- 
ing its first year in the war was fol- 
lowed by an explosive debate in the 
Senate on the same theme. The attack 
upon the record of the Administration 
was led by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 
His strictures were concurred in by 
Senator Poindexter of Washington and 
Senator Johnson of California. Senator 
Lodge declared that the United States 
has no fighting aeroplanes in France 
and no gun except a few old coast de- 
fense guns, for which the French are 
making carriages. In the matter of 
ships, he asserted that we have turned 
out exactly two American ships in the 
past twelve months as a part of our 
ambitious war program of shipbuilding. 

On the subject of our failure in the 
field of aeroplane production Mr. Lodge 
spoke with the heaviest emphasis. He 
said: 

We know here and we have known for 
weeks, as the Germans have known, that 
we have no fighting airplanes in France. 
The Secretary of War spoke a short time 
ago of our beginning to send fighting air- 
planes to France. He said the number was 
small, but we had begun to send them. We 
returned at that time the two French 
models which we had here. Since then, I be- 
lieve, one American airplane has gone; it 


may be on the water now, it may have been 
landed. 

The heavy Liberty motor, according to 
the best information I can get, may be de- 
veloped so as to furnish adequate power for 
bombing airplanes. The light motor does 
not show capacity for fighting airplanes. 
We have not a fighting airplane in France. 
The front where our men are is not defend- 
ed in the air. The French and the English 
have use for every airplane they can bring 
up, and our men are not defended at all. 

We have spent $840,000,000 for air- 
planes in the last year, and we have not 
a fighting airplane in France. 


On the matter of our manufacture of 
artillery, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts had equally discouraging facts. 


We have no guns in France except a few 
old coast guns which we sent out early, 
and for which the French are making car- 
riages. We are using French guns. That is 
the hard fact. We decided to make 75-milli- 
meter guns. We got the French plans; they 
gave us everything, including the secret of 
the recoil, and six months were wasted 
while we were trying to improve the best 
recoil of the best gun in the world, and 
now we have no guns. We have gone back 
to the French plans, with six golden, wasted 
months behind us. 


His statement of the shipbuilding sit- 
uation disclosed nothing of adequate 
achievement: 

We have turned out two American ships, 


according to the best information I can get. 
The country is told about twenty-six, or 
whatever the number is. We have been 
finishing some commandeered foreign ships ; 
we have commandeered other ships, but we 
have got only two American ships, and yet 
the Shipping Board has been in existence 
since eptember, 1916. Two American 
ordered and built ships is our whole con- 
tribution to the new tonnage of the world. 


In conclusion Senator Lodge made an 
appeal for taking the people into the 
Government’s confidence. 


The world looked to us a year ago and 
said we had come to the rescue of the situa- 
tion. If the situation is ultimately to be 
saved, it can only be saved by the resources 
and the man-power of the United States. 
We have a good draft law; it has been well 
administered. We got the men; we can get 
more men; but, apart from that, what have 
we to show in accomplishment? A waSsted 
year! 

The only relief that I can see is to ‘appeal 
to the spirit of the American people. You 
cannot do that if you deceive them. Tell 
them the truth. Let them know the dangers 
and the perils in which they are; that we 
are fighting for freedom, for civilization, for 
all that makes life worth living, and that 
we may be fighting before very long for our 
very existence as an independent nation. 

It is no time to deceive ourselves. Let 
us look facts in the face. I for one have 
held my peace a long time, but the day 
has gone by when it is right to hold our 
peace. 


: Further light was 
Lae Aisplane thrown upon the air- 

Situation — jane situation by Sen- 
ator Hitchcock of Nebraska and Sena- 
tor New of Indiana. Mr. Hitchcock, 
who is a Democrat of an unusually in- 
dependent turn of mind, attempted to 
meet the vehement charges of Mr. 
Lodge and Mr. Poindexter in relation 
to the deficiency in aircraft. He de- 
clared that the President had appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate the mat- 
ter and that a report was to be made 
by the committee within a few days. He 
said that the Aircraft Production Board 
had given every assurance that a cer- 
tain number of combat or battle planes 
of the highest type would be ready by 
July 1. He added, however, “Last sum- 
mer the Aircraft Production Board, in 
an excess of sanguine expectation, 
promised the country an enormous num- 
ber of combat planes for a certain date 
of this year. There were to be 20,000 of 
them early in 1918. Later this contem- 
plated output was reduced to 17,000, 
then 15,000, and now it is 2000 by July 
1.” Later in the day, in response to an 


‘inquiry from Senator Johnson, Senator 


New, a member of the Military Affairs 

















“FIVE MILLION MEN IN ARMS” 
Major General Leonard Wood, just back from a tour of the battlefront in France, brings a stern 
call to America to speed up every phase of war activity. Two and a half million men in France 
by 1919, five million men in training, more ships, more airplanes, more ordnance were General 


Wood's chief 


‘recommendations before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. He told the 


committee that France and Great Britain were disappointed at America’s slowness in war prepara- 
tions and that the Allies had counted on America for enough tonnage to offset the submarine 
losses. This photograph of General Wood talking with Colonel Roosevelt was taken before America 
entered the war when Colonel Roosevelt addrest the men at Plattsburg on our need of preparedness 
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Committee, gave additional information 
in regard to the matter. He said that 
the original program called for deliver- 
ing in France 12,000 combat planes by 
the first of next July. When the Sen- 
ator from California asked further how 
many would actually be delivered in 
France by that date, Mr. New replied, 
“Thirty-seven.” Mr. Johnson proceed- 
ed: “One of the statements made today 
is that it is in testimony before the 
Military Affairs Committee that the 
condition of our boys in the trenches 
today is such that, without let or hin- 
drance, German planes are flying over 
them, and flying so low that our boys 
are shooting at them with revolvers.” 
He demanded whether that was the tes- 
timony before the committee. Mr. New 
replied that it was. 


Silence Versus In the — of the de- 
Publicit bate a spirited inter- 
y change took place be- 
tween Senator Overman of North Car- 
olina and Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Poindexter had severely. 
criticized the methods of the Aircraft 
Production and Shipping Boards. As he 
declared that “in September, 1916, men 
who were authorized to produce ships 
quibbled about preparations; they wast- 
ed month after month in quibbling,” 
Senator Overman, who is recognized in 
the Senate as a kind of unofficial 
spokesman for the Administration, 
sprang to his feet, and the following 
colloquy occurred: 

Senator Overman: Does the Senator 
think this is the proper time, admitting 
everything he says is true, to discourage 
the American people in the saddest hour of 
our history during the war? Does he think 
it the proper course to take on the floor 
of the senate? Sometimes silence is golden. 

Senator Poindexter: I infer from what 
the Senator says that if these things are 


true we should remain silent. I remained 
silent a long time. 
Senator Overman: But the Senator is 


taking this opportunity when I say we 
are in great distress to discourage the 
American people, when we need to be en- 
thused instead of disheartened. 

Senator Poindexter: This isn’t going to 
discourage the American people. 

Senator Overman: It discourages every- 
body. Now is the time for all men to be 
true and to be silent about these matters 
that we admit to be true. 

Senator Poindexter: I don’t agree with 
the Senator. I think there comes a time. 
after a while, when silence and forbearance 
are a fault. I will tell you that it is the 
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$2,000,000 IN SMOKE 
Fire and explosion, cause unknown, destroyed 
the Jarvis Warehouses last week at Jersey City, 
causing the loss of $2,000,000 worth of war 
supplies 


duty of the Senator from North Carolina 
and of every other patriotic citizen not to 
be silent, but to exert ourselves to improve 
the administration and the efforts of the 
Government in this war. 

Senator Overman: The Senator is here 
criticizing the Administration for its mis- 
takes while it is doing the best it can to 
carry on the war. 

Senator Poindexter: I am here to point 
out what the Senator is seeking to cover up 

an undisputed and scandalous failure of 
the Administration. 

Senator Overman: I admitted that what 
the Senator had said was true, but I asked 
the Senator, admitting it to be true, if 
this was the-proper time for the Senate tu 
be throwing it out to the American people 
when they ought to be enthused. I say we 
ought to correct these mistakes, but in the 
proper way. Every man on the floor wants 
to correct them. Every man here, I think, 
is a patriot. Why does the Senator stand 
here at this time, when we are in a serious 
condition, to make the people of America 
unhappy and discourage them? This is not 
the time. 

Senator Poindexter: How can everybody 
get together and correct the errors, if 
everybody does not know about the errors? 

Senator Overman: The point I make is 
that the Senator from Washington is stir- 
ring up trouble in the country. 

Senator Poindexter: If it stirs up trou- 


ble. in order to point out the actual situa- 
tion we are in, with a view of remedying 
that situation, with a view to remedying 
this policy of nonproduction and removing 
the secret influences and mysterious blight 
that have thwarted the efforts of the Ad 
ministration, when it is time to understand 
that situation in order that everybody, ax 
the Senator from North Carolina says, may 
unite to bring about a successful issue of 
the war. 

This policy of silence, at this criti- 
cal time, about the failures in our 
program of war preparations, has 
been also recommended by newspapers 
who are thick-and-thin supporters of 
the Administration. But there are 
other leaders of public opinion who 
believe that the American people do 
not need to be kept in ignorance even 
at a moment of dire crisis. They are 
convinced that the national fiber is 
strong enough to bear the truth, even 
when it is disagreeable and disheart- 
ening. 

Our Shipbuilding "9 frank and com- 
Sennen prehensive speech 
oe last week in New 
York Mr. Edward N. Hurley, Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board, presented the facts in regard 
to the country’s shipbuilding program, 
its present status, and the hope for the 
future. Mr. Hurley portrayed the tre- 
mendous need for ships thus: 

If by the exercize of magic a bridge could 
be thrown across the Atlantic over which 
our armies, their artillery and supply trains 
could move rapidly and unhampered to the 
battle lines in France, would any military 
man in Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don or Washington have any doubt but that 
the world would be made safe for democ- 
racy before the year goes out? We have 
the men, we have the guns, we have the 
supplies. But without means of getting 
them to the front we might as well be 
without them. And unless we get our men 
to the battle line we will not win this war. 

So it all comes back to ocean transpor- 
tation—to the vital need of ships. Fail 
there and we fail utterly. 

He declared that the responsibility 
for supplying this need had devolved 
upon the Shipping Board— 
under the most extraordinary conditions 
that ever existed—supplying it at the most 
crucial period of the war’s history, at a 
time when every other industry is being 
taxed to its utmost capacity in the matter 
of materials and labor to provide war neces- 
sities. The problem of providing tonnage. 
such as is required by the exigencies of the 
existing situation, would in itself be an 
enormous task, even in normal peace times. 
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WHERE AMERICA HOLDS THE LINE 


It is not an inspiring photograph, until you realize that this desolate stretch is the American sector of the frontier of freedom, where our “boys” 
are doing their part to help win the war. This photograph was taken between the front lines and Toul. The trenches are in the background 
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THE FIRST AMERICANS GIVEN THE FRENCH WAR MEDAL 


Six of the soldiers fighting on the American front were decorated recently by the French Government for bravery under fire. This ceremony took 
place behind the lines during Premier Clemenceau’s visit to the American sector. The Premier is second from the left in this photograph. General 


Debeney, commander of 


The difficulties are quadrupled when all 
branches of the military service are strug- 
gling for enlargement, struggling for the 
same materials and labor, and when we 
must, at the same time, give unprecedented 
aid to the Allies, both in furnishing labor 
to them for the manufacture of what they 
need in this country, and in furnishing 
them materials. 

When the Board took hold of the 
task of shipbuilding, said Mr. Hurley, 
there was no shipyard in existence with 
which an order could be placed. The old 
yards were full to capacity with naval 
and merchant shipping orders. A new 
industry had to be created. New ship- 
yards had to be built, shipbuilders to 
be secured to take charge of them, and 
men trained to build the ships. There 
were 37 steel shipyards in America 
when we entered the war. There are 
now 81 additional steel and wood ship- 
yards, and 18 others have been ex- 
panded. 

We are building 235 new steel ship- 
ways or 26 more than exist in all 
of the steel shipyards of England to- 
day. 

On March 1, Mr. Hurley explained, 
there were under construction by the 
Shipping Board eight million tons of 
steel shipping; five million tons of this 
were being built for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and three million 
tons consisted of uncompleted ships 
that had been requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment from private owners. Of this 
total steel construction, two million 
tons had been completed. 

This statement of course does not 
mean that ships representing that 
amount of tonnage had been finished, 
launched and put into service; but that 
that proportion, or about 28 per cent. 
of all the work on the ships included 
in the whole eight million ton total had 
been completed. On March 1, Mr. Hur- 
ley said, 650,000 tons, or about eight 
per cent of the contracted and requisi- 
tioned ships, had been completed—an 
anount of floating tonnage exceeding 
our total output in 1916, including steel, 
wooden, and sailing vessels, by about 
50 per cent. Mr. Hurley did not attempt 
reconcile these figures with the state- 
ment of Senator Lodge that only two 
American ships had been completed 


the French Army Corps, is pinning the medal on one of the Americans 


within the year except by quoting a 
couplet from Kipling’s “If”: 
If you can keep your head when all about 
you 

Are losing theirs, and blaming it on you. 

He did, however, offer the suggestion 
that there are two methods of comput- 
ing the construction of tonnage to show 
what is accomplished. One is by show- 
ing the tonnage in the water. That is 
presumably the method employed by 
Senator Lodge, who doubtless also ex- 
cluded in his computation any requisi- 
tioned ships that have been completed. 
The other way is to show the tonnage 
under construction, and to report how 
near the entire program is to comple- 
tion. This is the method adopted by Mr. 
Hurley, who also grouped together the 
requisitioned tonnage and the new ton- 
nage begun and carried forward by the 
Shipping Board itself. 

On the subject of wooden shipbuild- 
ing, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board had this to report: 


Our program for building wooden ships 
has been beset with many difficulties and 
handicaps which could not well be foreseen. 
A year ago, wooden shipbuilding in the 
United States was almost a lost art. We 
found twenty-four old wooden shipyards. 
with seventy-three ship ways. The capacity 
for wooden shipbuilding has been increased 
until we now have eighty-one wooden ship- 
building yards, with 332 ways completed 
or nearing completion. Assuming that these 
ways will each produce two standard ships 
per year we should turn out about 2,300.- 
tata tons of wooden ships an- 
nually. 


He summed up the matter of in- 
creased facilities for shipbuilding thus: 


These 332 wooden shipbuilding ways. 
now nearing completion, added to our 398 
steel building ways, will give us a total of 
730 berths upon which to build steel and 
wooden vessels. When you consider that we 
had only 162 steel building wavs a few 
months ago and 73 wooden shipbuilding 
ways—a total of 235—an increase is shown 
of 495 wooden and steel berths on which 
we can build shins. With our total of 730 
wooden and steel ways. we will have 521 
more berths than Sir Erie Geddes in his 
recent speech stated England has now. 


The third Liberty 
me... ll Loan, the drive for 
rty which is to open on 


the anniversary of the entrance of the 
United States into the Great War, will 
be for $3,000,000,000. The interest 


rate will be 4% per cent. Provision is 
made for a 5 per cent sinking fund 
during the period of the war and for 
one year thereafter, by means of 


_which the bonds of those who are com- 


pelled to sell may be purchased. The 
new issue of bonds will not, as was 
the case with the first two issues, be 
convertible into bonds of any later is- 
sue bearing a higher rate of interest. 
Bonds of the first and second Liberty 
Loans, however, may be exchanged 
for those of the third loan. Both the 
amount of the new loan and the rate 
of interest are smaller than was ex- 
pected. The explanation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is that “the rate 
now proposed is sufficient and that by 
restricting unnecessary capital issues, 
and by inducing the people who sub- 
scribe for Liberty Bonds to save and 
to keep them for investment, and by 
purchases with the sinking fund from 
those who find themselves compelled 
to sell, future increases in the interest 
rate may be avoided.’’ Mr. McAdoo, 
in issuing his statement in regard to 
the new loan, added this appeal: “I 
am sure that the people will respond 
to the third Liberty Loan with the 
same loyalty and enthusiasm that 
characterized the first two loans. The 
great events now happening in France 
must fire the soul of every American 
with a new determination to furnish 
all the dollars and all the material re- 
sources of America that are needed to 
put an end to the execrable atrocities 
of German militarism. Defeat faces 
the Kaiser. Let us hasten it by assert- 
ing America’s might with increased 
vigor in concert with our gallant com- 
rades.”’ 

The first Liberty Loan was put out 
in June of last year. Two billion dol- 
lars were asked for and over three 
billion were subscribed. But none of 
the oversubscriptions were accepted. 
The interest rate was 3% per cent. 
The second Liberty Loan was issued 
in October. The request for $3,000,- 
000,000 was met by subscriptions of 
four and a half billion dollars. Fifty 
per cent of the oversubscriptions were 
eecepted. The interest rate was 4’ per 
cent. 
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THE DECIDING FACTOR 
An Analysis of Air Fighting in the Somme Offensive 


" AD the Allies one thousand 
more aeroplanes, we could 
have easily defeated the Ger- 
mans.” 

This is the general expression that 
one hears as the German offensive is 
raging. It is an official as well as a 
public expression, and everybody scans 
the reports to find out what the aero- 
planes are doing and whether the Allies 
have sufficient aeroplanes to maintain 
that supremacy in the air which is nec- 
essary to decide the war in favor of 
the Allies. 

In the intense engagement that is 
now raging in France, one fact stands 
out clearly above all others and that 
is that if the British are enabled to 
hold the German offensive and roll back 
the Teuton wave, it will be due to a 
certain degree of superiority of the 
Allied air service. 

The Allied aviators, and _ balloon 
pilots who watch the movements of the 
enemy from day to day, began working 
to prevent disaster many months ago. 
Hidden among a mass of other matter 
in the dispatches a few days ago was a 
small paragraph, the significance of 
which was doubtless lost on many read- 
ers. It stated that the Intelligence Corps 
of the British Army knew that the at- 
tack was coming and so General Haig 
was able to prepare to resist it and 
bring up reserve divisions in advance 
of the attack to those places where 
they would eventually be most sorely 
needed. This information was secured 
mainly by the airmen, who, flying low 
over the German lines, were enabled to 
make observations that have proved in- 
valuable to the British and the Allies. 

Had we had one thousand more bomb- 
ing and fighting aeroplanes in service, 
they could have prepared the way to 
victory. They could have done more 
than five hundred thousand additional 
soldiers, or anything else that the Al- 
lies could have had. 

With one thousand additional war- 
planes, the Allies would have been able 
to completely prevent German aviators 
from mapping the Allied positions; and 
could have destroyed the military bases, 
munition dumps, gun emplacements, the 
railroads upon which the troops, muni- 
tions and supplies were transported. In 
short, they could have prevented the 
massing of such a huge body of troops 
as the Germans massed for this drive. 

Aeroplanes are the only things that 
can pass the German lines. They can 
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fly over the German lines and they can 
do so at night, when neither the anti- 
aircraft guns nor the German aero- 
planes can see them. 

Unfortunately, the Allies did not 
have this additional aerial force. To 
keep one thousand well trained avia- 
tors on the fighting fronts, employing 
them daily, involves about forty per 
cent replacements in aviators, and from 
one hundred to three hundred per cent 
replacements in machines per month. 
In other words, it takes six hundred 
aviators per month to keep one thou- 
sand fighting continuously, operating 
day and night. Not all of these aviators 
are killed or hurt. A large number just 
“wear out” after a few weeks or 
months of intensive service, and cannot 
continue. They must be sent back to 
rest or to be employed in other work. 

As for machines, they are used fast 
and in large numbers. The anti-aircraft 
guns are quite accurate at hights of 
fifteen thousand feet; and speeds up to 
one hundred forty miles are necessary 
to maintain supremacy in the air. 

















French Official Pictorial Presse 


Aviator Nungasser, who succeeds Guynemer 
as the “Ace of Aces” on the western front. 
He has more defeated German planes 
to his credit than any other aviator 


Landing such fast machines in small 
fields leads to damaging a great many. 

However, when we consider the tre- 
mendous value of each aviator, we find 
that the air service is the most impor- 
tant and economic branch of the fight- 
ing forces. 

The dispatches give the number of 
German aeroplanes brought down by 
the British aviators in the first three 
days of the offensive as ninety-four. 
This is one of the evidences that the 
Germans have a substantial air service. 

One of the dispatches dated March 


24 summarized some of the activities of © 


the aviators as follows: 

“In moonlight of sufficient brilliance 
to permit the reading of a newspaper, 
bombing planes and warplanes swarm 
out, carrying high explosives, far be- 
hind the battle zone. They broaden the 
area of death scores of miles, few vil- 
lages escaping. 

“When the sun rises, the bombers, 
like prowling night birds, return to 
their roost; ground fighting speeds up, 
and scout fleets, succeeding the bomb- 
ers, fly low over the clashing infantry, 
harassing enemy columns and observ- 
ing for the artillery.” 

The official report on the aerial op- 
erations, also dated March 24, read as 
follows: 

“The enemy’s low-flying aeroplanes 
were most persistent in their attack on 
our infantry in the forward areas. 
Many of these machines were attacked 
and brought down by our pilots. A total 
of twenty-nine hostile machines were 
brought down and twenty-five others 
were driven down out of control. Two 
enemy balloons were also destroyed. 
Nine of our machines are missing. 

“Our machines on Saturday carried 
out another successful raid on factories 
in Mannheim. Nearly one and a half 
tons of bombs were dropt, and bursts 
were seen on a soda factory, the rail- 
way and docks. 

“Several fires were started, one of 
which was of great size, with flames 
reaching to a hight of 200 feet and 
smoke to 5000 feet. The conflagration 
was visible for a distance of thirty-five 
miles. 

“The weather Saturday again fa- 
vored operations, and our aeroplanes 
were constantly employed in recon- 
noitering positions of troops, in pho- 
tography and bombing and in reporting 
suitable targets for our artillery. Many 
thousands of [Continued on page 48 
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THE BIGGEST BATTLE IN HISTORY 


HE long expected blow has 

fallen. As the sun rose on 

Thursday, March 21, the field- 

gray hordes swarmed out of the 
trenches of the Hindenburg line and 
advanced in solid masses along a fifty 
mile front into the land that a year be- 
fore they had desolated. By Wednesday 
the Germans had gained some twenty 
miles and the battle line was back about 
to where it was in June, 1916. 

As was pointed out last week in The 
Independent, Hindenburg “has the 
move” this year as formerly and can 
choose his own time and place for the 
spring campaign. It now appears that 
he not only picked the battlefield but 
prepared it for his purposes more than 
a year ago. The ground over which he 
has advanced is the same that he re- 
linquished to the British without a 
struggle in February, 1917. The British 
laughed at Hindenburg for calling it 
“a strategical retreat,” but now we see 
that is just what it was. 

It will be remembered that the sum- 
mer of 1916 ended with appearances 
very favorable to the Allies. The French 
had successfully stood off the German 
attack on Verdun and inflicted upon 
the enemy a loss of half a million men. 
The British, attacking the German 
front on the Somme July 1 in order to 
draw fire from Verdun, had by the mid- 
dle of November taken 38,000 prisoners 
and 125 guns and 514 machine guns. 
They had fought their way to within 
gunshot of Péronne and Bapaume and 
were sure of getting these fortified 
cities in the spring. 

The plans for the spring campaign 
were made in November, 1916, by rep- 
resentatives of all the Allies meeting 
at the French General Headquarters. 
Here it was agreed for the first time 
that attacks should be made in force on 
all fronts of the enemy at the same 
date so as to prevent the shifting of 
troops as in former campaigns. But 
these well laid plans were never carried 
out. By the time spring came Russia 
was out of the war. Italy was dilatory. 


OF THE INDEPENDENT 


The Salonica army made no movement. 
Even the French and British failed to 
codperate. According to the November 
agreement between Field Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig and Marshal Joffre, the 
British were first to take Vimy Ridge 
overlooking the Lens coal region and 
then to concentrate their troops on the 
north end of the line for an offensive 
on the Flanders front in May. Joffre 
was to strike on the southern side of 
the Laon salient, a hundred and twenty 
miles away. But in December Joffre 
was removed and General Nivelle, who 
replaced him, threw over the plans of 
his predecessor and proposed one of his 
own. This was that instead of the Brit- 
ish attacking in Flanders and the 
French on the Aisne as had been ar- 
ranged, they should fight side by side 
in Artois and direct a joint offensive 
against the Hindenburg line between 
Cambrai and Laon. Nivelle’s plan was 
substituted for Joffre’s in January and 
preparations made to attack the Hin- 
denburg line. But on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary the British discovered that the 
Hindenburg line was no longer there. 
It had been secretly ‘moved a dozen 
miles east and the strip between con- 
verted into a desert so chaotic that the 
Allies were not able to get at the new 
Hindenburg line until too late in the 
fall to accomplish anything. 

In order not to waste the spring al- 
together the British and French struck 
at the ends of the line which had not 
been shifted. General Allenby, who has 
since distinguished himself in Pales- 
tine, stormed Vimy Ridge as planned, 
but this brilliant exploit, being now un- 
connected with other operations, led to 
nothing further. Nivelle on his part 
took the ridge of the Chemin des Dames, 
north of the Aisne, but the Germans 
being prepared for him inflicted such 
terrible losses that the offensive was 
abandoned. Whether this was because 
the parliamentarians who came out 


BY THE MILITARY CRITIC from Paris to witness the victory 


turned sick at the sight of such 

slaughter or whether Nivelle himself 
recognized its futility is still in dispute. 
Anyhow, Nivelle was removed and Pé- 
tain, who took his place, decided to wait 
for the Americans before undertaking a 
general offensive. 

We have all seen and been horrified 
by the pictures of devastation of the 
region behind Péronne and Bapaume 
evacuated by the Germans; the or- 
chards cut down, the churches desecrat- 
ed, the tombs despoiled, the ancient cas- 
tle of Coucy razed to the ground, the 
wells poisoned, the villages demolished, 
the towns looted, the homes defiled. The 
viciousness and wanton cruelty there 
displayed can never be explained away 
but will remain an indelible disgrace 
to the German name. But apart from 
such. manifestations of malignity the 
devastation of the abandoned zone was 
not objectless. The Russians and Ru- 
manians as they retreated laid waste 
their own country in similar manner, 
tho of course without such spitefulness. 
The Germans seem to have had three 
objects in mind: 

First, terrorism; to prove to the 
French and Belgians that if they drove 
the Germans back foot by foot the 
country would be left ruined and un- 
inhabitable, whereas if they would ne- 
gotiate a peace as the Germans pro- 
posed the country might be left intact. 
The effect of the destruction, however, 
appears to have been quite the con- 
trary of what the Germans intended, 
for even the exiled owners of property 
in the towns in the German rear de- 
manded the expulsion of the invader 
regardless of the ruin he might leave 
in his train. 

The second object of this devastation 
was to hinder the advance of the Allies 
and this, as we have seen, it accom- 
plished. 

The third object became apparent 
only this last week, the preparation 
for the present German offensive. The 
ground was so thoroly laid waste that 
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all last year it could not be made avail- 
able for a successful offensive and even 
this year it seems unsuitable for a suc- 
cessful defensive. The devastated strip 
formed the glacis to Hindenburg’s new 
fortress. The British found here an in- 
secure foothold and have lost within 
four days what it took them four 
months to gain. 

Besides clearing a space a dozen 
miles wide in front of his new position 
Hindenburg adopted last year a new 
system of entrenchments. The experi- 
ence of the preceding years had proved 


that no fortifications could be con- - 


structed of sufficient strength to with- 
stand the high explosives and that any 
position could be taken if the enemy 
could concentrate his artillery fire upon 
it. So the Germans ceased the attempt 
to make the first line impregnable and 
instead held it with a comparatively 
small force while the bulk of the troops 
are kept in reserve in the rear, ready 
to be rushed to any point threatened. 
Behind the front trenches is a wide 
zone of semi-isolated fortifications so 
that after an attacking force has broken 
thru the first line its advance becomes 
increasingly difficult and dangerous 
until it is finally brought to a halt. 

In the old barrier system of defense 
which prevailed up to the end of 1916 
the front barrier consisted of three 
parallel lines of trenches about 200 
yards apart, each protected by barbed 
wire entanglements and provided with 
bomb-proof shelters. About two miles 
behind this was a second barrier of 
triple entrenchments and then a third 
barrier at a similar distance. But since 
all three lines were within five miles 
they could all be bombarded at once by 
the enemy guns. 

In the new system of cushion defense 
introduced by Hindenburg in 1917 there 
are three zones of fortifications, each 
consisting of a dozen trenches or more. 
These are placed about five miles in- 
stead of two hundred yards apart and 
the space between filled with “pill- 
boxes,” concrete redoubts, traps, am- 
buscades, tunnels, cross-trenches, con- 
cealed artillery, contact mines and all 
sorts of devices to impede and destroy 
advancing troops. This intermediate 
zone is of course marked, measured 
and mapped so that when jt is occupied 
by an invading force any particular 
spot in it may be bombarded from the 
second and third lines,. which are out 
of the effective range of the enemy 
guns. Each successive zone of defense 
has, therefore, to be subjected to siege 
just like the first and cannot usually 
be carried by assault until the ground 
between has been cleared up and the 
heavy guns moved forward. 

As will be seen, this change in the 
method of fortification corresponds to 
the change in artillery due to the intro- 
duction of recoil absorbers. Since the 
momentum of the cannon is equal to 
the momentum of the ball, it became 
harder with each increase in caliber to 
hold the gun in place. Attempts to 
keep it stationary by anchoring it to 
the earth or embedding it in con- 
crete were bound to fail because only 


an infinite force could stop the recoil 
instantly. So the elastic cushion device 
was adopted by which the recoiling gun 
meets a resistance slight at first but 
steadily increasing until the gun is 
brought to a standstill and then re- 
turned to its original position. The Hin- 
denburg cushion is a modern adapta- 
tion of Andrew Jackson’s idea of stop- 
ping cannon balls with cotton bales in- 
stead of stone walls. 

Whether the Hindenburg system of 
depth defense is as wonderful a dis- 
covery as the Germans make out or 
not, it certainly sufficed to protect them 
against the"rench and British attacks 
all last year and it is to be hoped that 
the Allies, who are said to have adopt- 
ed it, will find it equally effective. It is 
this change of trench tactics that ac- 
counts for the reports during the past 
year that the British or French at vari- 
ous points had broken thru the Hinden- 
burg line and made a gain of three or 
four miles at various points, then for 
no apparent reason the offensive petered 
out and instead of a victorious advance 
we heard no more about it. It accounts 
for the reports that when American 
troops have entered the enemy’s 
trenches they have sometimes found 
them absolutely deserted—but this does 
not mean that they were undefended. 

To overcome this new formation of 
fortification it was necessary to get at 
the rear lines, ten or more miles back, 
where the real strength lay. To do this 
the moving fortresses, the tanks, were 
brought into use. These pushed thru 
barbed wire barricades and roamed 
around the intermediate zones indif- 
ferent to rifle or machine gun fire even 
from the rear. The airplanes, too, are 
now employed in bombarding the em- 
placements, cantonments and communi- 
cations too far in the rear to be reached 
by guns from the front. 

It was by such means that Field Mar- 
shal Sir Douglas Haig hoped to break 
thru the Hindenburg line when he 
launched his attack toward Cambrai 
at 6:30 on the morning of November 
20, 1917. His plan, as he frankly ex- 
plains it in his official report of the 
campaign issued a few weeks ago, is 
worth noting now, for it shows that he 
tried to do last fall what Hindenburg 
is trying to do this spring on the same 
front, altho in the reverse direction: 

The infantry, the tanks and the artillery, 
working in combination, were to endeavor 
to break thru all the enemy’s lines of de- 
fense on the first day. If this were success- 
fully accomplished and the situation Jevel- 
oped favorably, cavalry were then to be 
passed thru to raid the enemy’s communi- 
cations, disorganize his system of command, 
damage his railways and interfere as much 
as possible with the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 

It was explained to all the commanders 
that everything depended upon secrecy up 
to the moment of starting, and after that 
on bold, determined, rapid action. Unless 
the opposition could be beaten down quickly 
no ae results could be looked for. 

My intentions as regards subsequent ex- 
ploitation -were to push westward and 
northwestward, taking the Hindenburg line 
in the reverse from Meuvres to the River 
Scarpe and capturing all the enemy’s de- 
fenses. . . . I am of the opinion that on 
the 20th and 21st of November we went 
very near to success, sufficiently complete 


to bring the realization of our full program 
within our power. 

Haig had reason to feel encouraged 
at the end of the second day, but at the 
end of the month he knew that he 
had his last chance of breaking thru 
the Hindenburg line before the winter 
came. His right wing had, for some 
reason not yet explained to the public, 
been left unsupported and the Germans. 
breaking thru here got even behind the 
line from which the British had started 
their advance on November 20. This 
compelled Haig to relinquish a large 
part of the ground he had gained in 
the previous ten days. 

So we can get encouragement from 
the British failure ‘at‘Cambrai in the 
present crisis, for in spite of the in- 
itial reverses the counter-attack may 
turn tables on the enemy. The Allies 
are better prepared to deliver such a 
counter-attack than ever before, for the 
last session of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil at Versailles decided to hold a joint 
army in reserve to be sent without de- 
lay to any threatened point. This army 
is supposed to include an American 
contingent as well as British and 
French. This action of the Versailles 
Council aroused heated opposition in 
England. It was contrary to British 
traditions and a shock to British pride 
to place their troops under foreign 
command, and none’of the French gen- 
erals had shown such marked military 
genius as to make his choice as general- 
issimo acceptable. The French felt the 
same way about the British command- 
ers. So the proposal—said to have been 
supported by the American representa- 
tives—to place one man in supreme 
command of the Allied armies on all 
fronts, as in Germany, failed of adop- 
tion and even the compromise plan to 
set aside an independent army under 
joint control for emergency use came 
near being repudiated by Parliament. 
General Sir William Robertson resigned 
his position as Chief of the Imperial 
Staff rather than submit to such lim- 
itation of his authority as the Ver- 
sailles plan required. But Premier Lloyd 
George, with his accustomed oratorical 
skill, quieted the opposition in the 
House of Commons and presumably the 
reserve army was organized, altho the 
plan was decided upon only a month 
before the need came. 

It will be seen by reference to the 
passages quoted above that Haig was 
hoping to break thru the Hindenburg 
line at Cambrai, then swinging rapidly 
to the north to take the rest of the line 
in the rear. For this purpose he had 
brought up large forces of cavalry to 
be used as soon as his advance guard 
had reached the open country behind 
the trenches. But the open country was 
not reached, so the cavalry had to be 
sent back to their posts in the rear, 
where for more than three years they 
have remained almost idle. 

Hindenburg is presumably bent on 
the same strategy and we already hear 
that Uhlans are riding thru the con- 
quered territory. Both parties have been 
praying for open warfare because a de- 
cision can never [Continued on page 55 











HE 
that the 
Great 


news 


WHILE THE BATTLE RAGES 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


group. He repre- 
sented it admir- 





Battle 
had at last be- 


gun came to 
Washington in 
the middle of an 
afternoon. The 
shock of it tem- 
porarily halted 
the Govern- 
ment’s vast war 
machinery That 
this tremendous 
thing which so 
vitally affects 
the United 
States — which, 
if disastrously 
concluded, will 








ably on Tuesday 
when he shouted, 
“How many more 
bitter lessons 
must we have be- 
fore we learn the 
necessity of prep- 
aration to meet 
the terrible situa- 
tion now upon 
us?” Senator 
Hitchcock repre- 
sents the second 
group. He repre- 
sented it admir- 
ably when he 
characterized the 
number of air- 
planes estimated 








change the cur- 
rent of every present endeavor— 
should be occurring across an ocean 
which for generations has been held 
our best defense, but which now is in 
peril of German domination; that no 
specific deed or purpose now in hand 
could affect the issue; that once again, 
as at the beginning of the war, the 
United States must stand idly by and 
watch and wait—these thoughts struck 
every one simultaneously and para- 
lyzed action. 

In one Government building a con- 
ference was in process of putting the 
final touches to a piece of legislation 
to be introduced into Congress as an 
Administration measure. A secretary 
brought in the news bulletins. The 
lawyer checked himself in the midst 
of an analysis of a clause; the chief 
dropt his papers. The others crowded 
around. Finally one broke the silence. 
“Whichever way. this breaks, it means 
work for us. Let’s go back to the job.” 

Washington even in war time is a 
curiously quiet place. Detached is the 
word. In spite of the fact that here 
are assembled the best brains in the 
United States, and in spite of the fact 
that today Washington is the organ- 
izing and administering center of the 
civilian and military resources of the 
United States, it still possesses some- 
thing of that village quality which 
used to be one of its great charms. 

Outwardly, except for the nightly 
guard of soldiers with bayonets fixed 
around the White House and the 
speeding cars carrying uniformed men 
and officers about the city, Washing- 
ton thru these terrible days has been 
much like every normal American 
city. Outwardly, be it emphasized. In- 
wardly—who can tell the whole story? 

Yet it may be told in part. 

Washington today is like a volcano 
which has long been quiet. Ever since 
the outburst against Secretary Baker in 
the Senate, the work of the war has 
been progressing at good pace and with 
little friction. The criticism that Mr. 
Baker welcomed was given him and 
much benefit resulted, not the least of 
which was to the critics. The century- 
old antagonism between Congress ar.d 
the departments was apparently break- 
20 


ing down. Conferences took the place of 
conflict, and members of Congress sat 
at council table with representatives of 
the Administration, talking things over 
man to man, working things out in hon- 
est human fashion. Into this situation, 
so favorable to workmanlike results, 
burst the news of the Great Battle. 
And having burst, it found its first and 
easy outlet in Congress. 

Roughly speaking, Congress has split 
into four divisions. These divisions are 
not sharply marked off from each other, 
and their lines, like the battle lines in 
France, are sure to shift back and 
forth. At a certain point, which will 
probably come when some decision has 
been reached in France, the lines will 
probably merge and the leadership of 
the Administration will again become 
paramount. At the moment, however, 
and holding grave possibilities both for 
the present situation and for the not 
too remote future of the Republic, this 
regrouping of law-makers is of out- 
standing interest. Its prime importance 
arises, of course, from the fact that the 
members of Congress are the elected 
representatives of the people, and thus, 
broadly speaking, reflect at the central 
point of the Nation the currents of 
opinion from every quarter. Whatever 
may be said against Congress as an 
institution, this great fact should never 
be forgotten. The mails and the wires 
daily maintain close contact between 
members of both Houses and the people. 

The reaction on Congress of the news 
of the Great Battle has been to cut it 
into four parts. One is obviously the 
Republicans who have been criticizing 
the conduct of the war partly for sin- 
cerely patriotic reasons and partly for 
partizan reasons. A second is composed 
of those Democrats who for a variety 
of causes have been against the Admin- 
istration, and who now, naturally 
sought out by the newspaper corre- 
spondents, give voice to anti-Administra- 
tion views. A third are the out-and-out 
Administration Democrats. The worst 
epithet to describe them is “defenders” 
of the Administration. The fourth 
group, by far the largest, is the silent 
ones of both parties. 

Senator Lodge represents the first 


for delivery on 
July 1 as “ridiculously small.” Senator 
Overman, of North Carolina, represents 
the third group. “Does the Senator,” he 
inquired of Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton, “think this is a proper time to 
admit everything he thinks to be true 
to discourage the American people in 
the saddest hour of our history during 
the war?” 

The fourth group, representing the 
majority of both Houses and therefore 
the majority of the people, is silent. 
It is not, however, indifferent. It is not 
picturesque; it is probably not extrav- 
agant to say that it typifies the intel- 
ligent spirit of this country today, 
willing to do the right thing, patiently 
trying to find out what is the right 
thing, ready to learn the truth, not 
prone to jump too soon, solid, perhaps 
a little slow, but substantial. 

Congress is not Washington and 
Washington is not Congress, but you 
cannot describe Washington without 
realizing that when all is said and 
done upon Congress depends finally the 
granting of the moncy and the power 
by which alone the Government can act. 
Congress is the vent of the volcano. Up 
to the time of the Great Battle Con- 
gress has been doing what it was asked. 
Now, however, with the immensity of 
an immeasurable black future staring 
every loyal man and woman of the 
allied countries in the face, there are 
signs that Congress is on the verge of 
a cleavage which may make the war. 
For aside from the sensationalism of 
it, there is nothing better than a bout of 
recrimination. If the air needs clearing, 
such a bout will clear it. If not, it will 
merely relieve overstrained nerves. 

Overhead the skies of Washington 
are blue and the grass in the parks is 
green and the magnolia trees are blos- 
soming. This, as the old comic opera 
song puts it, has nothing to do with the 
case—except this: There are certain 
permanent, pervading things which go 
on while Great Battles are being fought. 
The slow, sure processes of nature and 
the steady, sure concentration of the 
energies of this hundred million people 
are both visible here and now in this 
center of democracy. 

WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD. 
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Underwood & Underwood 
BRINGING UP BRITISH RESERVES 
he retreat and rear atiack of British troops before the German Somme offensive, so carried out as to cost the Germans more than 
four to one in men, was halted at Arras, where reserves had becn massed to supplement the weary troops from the front lines 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
NEAR NOYON ON THE FRENCH FRONT 


The French troops fell back slowly under the German attack. But Noyon, captured March 25, was retaken by the French March 28 


















A GERMAN INVENTION TO INCREASE WAR’S HORROR ~ 
The flame-thrower, first used by the enemy in the siege of Verdun, is considered valuable chiefly for its psychological effect of terror 
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Underwood & Underwood 
SCOTS GUARDS GOING INTO ACTION 


These men typify “the stedfastness and valor” commended by Field-Marshal Haig in an appeal to his troops and in a message to America 


G ernational Film 


A SPECTACULAR ATTACK BY POISON GAS 
A Prench airman took this photograph of German troops massed for a gas attack. Three lines are waiting to charge behind the fumes 
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WHEN THE 
PRUSSIANS 
PASSED 
THIS WAY 
BEFORE 


The _ territory 
taken by the 
enemy in the 
present ad- 
vance is al- 
most identical 
with that oc- 
cupied by him 
from 1914 to 
1916 and evac- 
uated in the 
“strategic” 
Hindenburg 
retreat of 1917 
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THE GERMAN 
TROOPS IN HAM 
The flags and 
wreaths proclaim 
Germany’s triumph 
at the occupation of 
Ham in 1914. The 
town was laid deso- 
late before the Ger- 
mans left it. During 
the past year some 
of the French people 
had returned and 
Ham was the center 
of the reconstruction 
work carried on by a 
unit of Smith College 
girls. It was retaken 
March 24, but the 
cwilians had ample 
warning to get away 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
CIVILIANS AT 
ST. QUENTIN 
WERE MADE 
SLAVES 
St. Quentin was the 
point at which the 
enemy broke thru 
the British line at 
the beginning of the 
present drive. The 
British took it in 
1917 after three 
years of German oc 
cupation. This pho- 
tograph was taken 
in 1914 when Ger- 
man soldiers led 
away the able-bodied 
civilian population. 
Armed guards are 
driving the line along 
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“TOWNS TEN TIMES TOOK” 


French troops are fighting gallantly over their land where the battlelines have surged back and forth for nearly four years now 





























THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES 


Sixth Message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
through Education, of which The Independent is the official publication 


N every training camp in this coun- 

try, in every army corps in France, 

there are thousands of men whose 

parents came from almost every 
country in Europe. These men are all 
loyal Americans; they have heard the 
call of democracy and are fighting its 
battles without thought of the flags 
under which their fathers were born. 
Their eager, unselfish response to the 
call of their country is the most hope- 
ful sign in American history. In Europe 
nothing like it could ever occur. To this 
day, even in a country like France, 
there is a recognized difference between 
Provencal, Breton and Picard, while in 
the empires of Germany, Austria and 
Turkey, men are held together under a 
common ruler only by the rule of fear 
and of force. 

National ideals,*as we understand 
them, were practically unknown on the 
continent of Europe till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; even a com- 
mon language was not enough to bring 
the people of Italy together till the mid- 
dle of the century; the people of south- 
ern Germany entered into a federation 
with the conquering Prussian as late 
as 1870; while the Bohemians and Poles 
in Austria, the Finns and Ukrainians in 
Russia have waited for centuries for re- 
lease from the rule of a foreign king. 

To the native born American this 
deep-seated pride of race, these violent 
antagonisms between peoples, are al- 
most incomprehensible. He has never 
known the iron heel of an oppressor; 
he has never witnessed the effect of the 
conquest of one people by another. Un- 
der our system of government he has 
become accustomed to thinking of the 
descendants of Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and Germans, of Russians, Poles and 
Bohemians, as Americans only, because 
they share equally in our system of 
public education, because they mingle 
freely in their business and social rela- 
tions, because they intermarry at the 
end of one generation, because they all 
look forward to a 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON 
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colonies had practically disappeared. 
George Washington, Philip Schuyler, 
Peter Miihlenberg and Henry Laurens 
were companions in arms in the strug- 
gle for political freedom; sons of Irish- 
men and of Scotchmen, as well as de- 
scendants of Englishmen, signed the 
Declaration of Independence; and the 
Constitution was adopted by men of al- 
most every European race. 

The policy adopted by the people of 
the colonies has never been abandoned. 
The sympathy of this country has regu- 
larly gone out to the opprest races 
of Europe. We welcomed Kossuth and 
Carl Schurz in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; we sheltered Fenian 
refugees from Ireland; we found homes 
for thousands of Russian Jews who fled 
from the fury of pogroms. From one 
end of Europe to the other the United 
States has always been heralded as the 
land of opportunity. Immigrants, first 
by the thousands, later on by the mil- 
lions, have landed at the ports of this 
country and taken up their residence in 
all parts of the United States. 

The great tide of Irish immigration 
continued for two or three generations. 
At the same time thousands of Ger- 
mans crost the ocean and settled in the 
Middle West. It was they who saved 
Missouri for the Union when the older 
American-born population threatened to 
carry it into the camps of the Confed- 
eracy. Of their loyalty and their devo- 
tion to the land of their adoption there 
never was any question. They remem- 
bered the way their efforts to establish 
free institutions had been defeated by 
the force of German autocracy. They 
gave of their lives and their wealth 
without question in the struggle for the 
preservation of the Union. They and 
their descendants are among the most 
loyal citizens of the United States. 


After the Germans and the Irish 
came the sturdy, freedom-loving, land- 
hungry men of Scandinavia. The farms 
of Wisconsin and the Dakotas are the 
visual evidences of what they contrib- 
uted to the welfare of this country. 
They, too, are among the most loyal 
citizens of the United States. 

Last of all, in the past generation, 
Russian Jews and Italians, and the men 
from southeastern Europe have poured 
into this country. These men, like the 
others, have come to escape political, 
social and economic oppression, but un- 
like the immigrants of an earlier gen- 
eration they have not as yet arrived at 
an understanding of what the institu- 
tions of this country mean. They live 
herded together in the tenements of our 
industrial communities. They are rest- 
less because they find insufficient sym- 
pathy with their struggle for existence. 
They need help; they need education; 
they need sympathy. It is our duty to 
give of these freely. Otherwise thru our 
impatience we shall destroy one of the 
very foundations upon which this re- 
public was built. If this war is to en- 
gage their energies, we must make plain 
to them that we are fighting in the same 
cause as their brothers in Russia, only 
in a way that is much more likely to 
succeed. 

“This is the only country in the 
world,” said President Wilson, “which 
experiences a constant and repeated re- 
birth. . . . This country is constantly 
drinking strength out of new sources 
by volunteer association with it of great 
bodies of strong men and forward look- 
ing women.” The true American who 
remembers these words of the President 
will endeavor to understand and to sym- 
pathize with the newer elements of our 
population. He will rid himself of his 
prejudices and his scorn for these “out- 
landish” people. He will do his best to 
hasten their understanding of Ameri- 
can ideals. He will remember the Chi- 
nese proverb: “Among truly educated 

people there are 





common future un- 
der the protection 
of the American 
flag. 

This process of 
race amalgamation 
began early in the 
history of this 
country. It goes 
back to the very 
beginnings of many 
of the English 
colonies in Ameri- 
ca. Frenchmen, 
Germans and 
Scotchmen were 
given opportunities 
equal to those of 
the original set- 
tlers, so that by 








no distinctions of 
race.” 

The persistence 
of racial charac- 
teristics and of 
European antago- 
nisms is today the 
greatest menace to 
our unity of pur- 
pose. For genera- 
tions we success- 
fully assimilated 
thousands of immi- 
grants because we 
offered them equal 
economic opportu- 
nity and full rights 
as American citi- 
zens. If today our 








saan s Representing five nationalities, these loyal Americans are candidates at the Officers’ | j 
the beginning of Training Camp at Schofield Barracks, Oahu, Hawaii. From left to right at bayonet ww with 
~~ Ps practise are General Sam Johnson, Russian; Lewis F. Pagel, American; Alvin allure, 1 
distinctions in the H. Robinson, Hawaiian; Anthony Y. Seto, Chinese; Kinicli 


the Revolution race 


experiment is 
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Sikai, Japanese tinued on page 46 
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This type of furniture, built into the thickness of the wall. claims an honorable ancestry in the Renaissance period 
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BETTER HOUSES 
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uilt - in 
fur ni- 
ture is 


uot to be regarded as a cheap sub- 
stitute to take the place of more 
eligible movable furniture. It may 
be either permissible or positively 
preferable (1) when it is expedient 
to economize space or to utilize 
space that otherwise must be wast- 
ed; (2) when architectural condi- 
tions either invite or require it; 
(3) and, finally, when considera- 
tions of permanent placement or 
the necessity of dispensing, so far 
as may be, with movable equipment 
are to be taken into account. 

In examining anything with a 
view to putting it to some con- 
structive use, especially anything 
connected with the art or practise 
of interior decoration, it is always 
advisable to take a brief survey of 
its historical antecedents. By so 
doing we acquire a clear insight 
into its nature and gain a fresh 
ground of appreciation for apply- 
ing it to our own occasions. In the 
late middle ages—we need look no 
farther back—much of the better fur- 
niture was ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesias- 
tical and nearly all of it was of a 
distinctly architectural character. In 
fact, it was often an inseparable part of the 
interior architecture. Of this furniture, not 
a little was built in place—seating pieces 
such as choir stalls, state seats in baronial 
halls, aumbries or cupboards filling niches 
or recesses in the wall, credences, and some 
of the great bedsteads. In the Renaissance 
period, especially in Italy, some of the 
aumbries or cupboards, built into the thick- 
ness of the wall and closed in with doors 
flush with the wall surface, were objects 
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: BETTER ROOMS : 
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TO SENSIBLE AND 


BETTER 
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An unproductive space filled usefully and attractively 


of admirable decorative effort and dignity 
of aspect: Coming down to a later date, 
there were in England during the Queen 
Anne and Early Georgian period the built- 
in cupboards and buffets, both for the side- 
wall and the corner, which were highly 
elaborated and of conspicuous decorative 
quality. In France, empaneled cupboards, 
armoires and in-built consoles were recog- 
nized features during the reign of Louis 
XV. Both in England and in our own coun- 
try, during the eighteenth century, another 
phase was marked by the cupboards with 
doors, coved or arched tops and shaped 
shelves, or by the New England buffets, in 
some cases without doors but with shaped 
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EFFICIENT COUNTRYSIDE 


BETTER ROADS AND 
THE CITY AND THE FARM 


borders at 
the sides and 
head, and oc- 
casionally further ornamented with 
color and gilt, all of which were 
built into the paneling beside fire- 
places or in corners. and are still 
to be seen in old houses. These are 
a few of the historic instances of 
built-in furniture—enough, how- 
ever, to establish its claims to an 
honorable ancestry. 

Unfortunately, the average mod- 
ern conception pictures built-in 
furniture as a cheap, brummagem 
affair, oftentimes a makeshift or 
fantastic “stunts,” of mischievous 
tendency and poverty-stricken in- 
vention. Built-in furniture, proper- 
ly designed, and executed with due 
reference to its architectural en- 
vironment and the concomitant 
movable equipment with which it 
is to be associated, is a dignified 
and worthy accessory and entitled 
to respectful consideration as a 
legitimate utilitarian and decora- 
tive resource. If it is not possible to 
have the right kind of built-in furniture, 
designed with the aforesaid due regard for 
the character of the architectural setting, 
and contrived to accord with the composi- 
tion of the movable equipment, do not have 
it at all. It is not essential that the built-in 
piece or pieces be elaborate; it is most es- 
sential that it or they be well and con- 
sistently devised. 

The proper designing of built-in furni- 
ture requires care and thought quite as 
much as do the selection and purchase and 
disposal of movable furniture; the execu- 
tion demands skill and calculating preci- 
sion, and such outlay as may be commen- 
surate with the degree of elaboration in- 





Built-in furniture, properly designed and executed with due reference to its architectural environment and the movable equipment 
with which it is to be associated, is a dignified accessory and entitled to consideration as a utilitarian and decorative resource 
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A well devised piece of built-in furniture, 
in keeping with the character of the room 


volved. If built-in furniture is to be reck- 
oned merely an home-made, “do-it-yourself” 
kind of production, a cheap makeshift in 
lieu of some more desirable and not imme- 
diately obtainable article, it is almost cer- 
tain to be reprehensible. If we wished a 
room well furnished with movable furni- 
ture, we should not set out to accomplish 
the end in view by fitting it with chance- 
gotten “junk” that cost neither effort of 
selection nor reasonable cash outlay; no 
more may we, if we wish decent built-in 
furniture, withhold thought and a fair ex- 
penditure. To do so is to derogate from its 
dignity as a reputable and legitimate dec- 
orative resource. 

Built-in furniture may be 
adapted to almost any mode of 
interior decorative treatment, to 
a greater or less extent, some 
modes giving more scope for its 
employment than others. Re 
membering this, let us first enu- 
merate the capacities in which 
it may appear and then examine 
the methods of introducing it to 
good purpose according to the 
threefold category noted at the 
outset. From the very nature of 
things, built-in furniture falls 
chiefly into the classification of 
what we commonly designate as 
wall furniture, to borrow the 
familiar terminology applied to 
movables. That means to say 
that, as the building-in of fur- 
niture is especially germane to 
incorporation in the fixed archi- 
tectural setting, cupboards, clos- 
ets, cabinets, bookcases, buffets 
and such kindred articles as are 
always set against 
a wall offer the 
most varied possi- 
bilities. Besides the 
articles just enu- 
merated, we may 
add to the list 
presses, wardrobes, 
chests of drawers, 
chests, sideboards, 
dressers and bu- 
reaus of divers 
sorts. Seating fur- 
niture, such as set- 
tees and benches, 
may be devised in 
numerous  accept- 
able forms and sev- 
eral kinds of tables 
and desks also are 
susceptible of sat- 
isfactory construc- 
tion. 

Without going to 
such lengths of 
space economy as 
did the New Eng- 
land housewife who 





is said to have had some of the 
treads of her stairs hinged so that she 
might stow sundry small articles within the 
steps, we may often profitably avail our- 
selves of space habitually neglected and al- 
lowed to go to waste. Along the sloping 
sides of attic walls, for example, where it 
is impossible for any one to stand upright 
or to place a piece of movable furniture to 
advantage, it is.the truest kind of economy 
to build in drawers or cupboards. At the 
same time, by so doing, the room may be 
made more symmetrical, without lessening 
the really usable floor space, and given a 
dignity and interest it did not before pos- 
sess, provided the built-in cupboards or 
drawers be acceptably designed. 

Again, it not infrequently happens that 
rooms and, even more so, halls contain offi- 
sets and alcoves that both present difficul- 
ties of furnishing and impair architectural 
symmetry. Here a piece of built-in furni- 
ture would oftentimes save the day. Re- 
member, however, “in filling such an un- 
productive space with a piece of built-in 
furniture that the cue for its treatment in 
design and color must be taken for the best 
note in its surroundings.” Many a time the 
end of a hall or passageway contains unpro- 
ductive space, where the construction of 
permanent drawers or cupboards would be 
a boon to the housekeeper and might be 
made to supply a feature of appreciable 
decorative interest. Even when such a hall- 
end contains a window, the building-in may 








Where the construction of permanent cupboards has contributed materially to the 
room capacity is a boon to the housekeeper and of appreciable decorative interest 





A Georgian paneled room where the built-in 
cupboard enters into the original scheme 


be so done around it that it is merely em- 
brasured and neither its usefulness nor as- 
pect impaired. The space under a window 
seat or any stationary bench or settle can 
nearly always be used for a built-in chest 
or set of drawers. 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows how an alcove in a small bedroom 
was turned to good account. The offset was 
too shallow to hold a chest of drawers or 
a dresser of ordinary dimensions, without 
its projecting too much, and longer than 
was necessary for either. The difficulty was 
settled by building in a set of drawers to 
fill the whole length and only the depth of 
the offset and by using the top for a dresser 

with a mirror hung on the wall 
above. It is in just such ways 
as this and by utilizing spaces 
of awkward dimensions that the 
building-in of furniture may not 
only ‘contribute materially to 
the capacity of a small room, 
without intrenching appreciably 
upon its dimensions, but may 
also help its appearance and 
even give it a certain distinc- 
tion. For any one with an eye 
quick to see and initiative to 
seize upon such opportunities 
for practising a most commend- 
able kind of economy and space 
utilization, built-in furniture be- 
comes almost plastic in its 
adaptability. The only danger 
in such cases is the occasional 
temptation to regard it as mere- 
‘ly a bit of expedient and utili- 
tarian carpentry and to forget 


The alcove in this small bedroom was turned to good account by that, as furniture, it is entitled 
building in a set of shallow drawers, using the top for a dresser to consideration on decorative 


grounds. The de- 
sign must be true 
and just. Other- 
wise a lasting in- 
justice is done both 
to the piece itself 
and to the eye of 
those who see it 
daily. The degree 
of decorative elab- 
oration bestowed 
will depend upon 
the character of 
the room and the 
sense and good 
taste of the owner. 

Under certain 
conditions, the ar- 
chitectural ensem- 
ble may either in- 
vite or, indeed, al- 
most require one 
or more pieces 
of built-in furni- 


ture. An  admir- 
able instance of 
this is to [Con- 


tinued on page 47 
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The House 
Comfortable 


Comfort was made the key- 

note in choosing the location, 

architecture and furnishing 

of this house at New Roch- 

elle, New York. It is placed Me 
rather deep in its own WRRSREaS pliu J 
grounds, with a wide lawn : 

sloping down to the. street 

and a garden in the rear. 

Evergreens planted close to 

the house and a wide wooden 

trellis and pergola entrance 

relieve the severe cement 

structure. The veranda has 

been made an integral part 

of the house and is used as a 

living room the year round, 

glassed in thru the cold 

weather and screened and cur- 

tained in the summertime 
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RESIDENCE OF S. C. STEINHARDT AT NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK. H. T. LINDEBERG, ARCHITECT 
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CHINTZES AND CRETONNES 


wall paper, are in their origin 

merely printed imitations of 
paintings, just as our modern books and maga- 
zines, are printed imitations of writing. In 
memory of this, the French still use the phrase 
“papiers peints’” (painted papers) for wall 
papers, and “toilet peintes” (painted cloths) 
for cloth prints. 

Very properly did Pliny, writing at the time 
of Christ, classify the Egyptian chintzes of the 
period under the head of painting. The process, 
which he describes in detail, was similar to that 
still employed sixteen hundred years later by 
the Indians and the Persians who inspired 
France and England of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to imitation. Of the process, 
Dr. Havart wrote in 1693: “The painting of 
chintzes proceeds in the most leisurely manner 
in the world, in a manner similar to the crawl- 
ing of snails, which appear to make no headway. 
Anybody wanting to present a vivid picture of 
Patience, would find one of the chintz painters 
of Palicol a perfect model.” 

This slow painting process by 
no means harmonized with Euro- 
pean ideas. The rapid develop- 
ment in Europe, after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, of the 
printing of illustrations from en- 
graved blocks, and of the printing 
of text from type, had made 
printing almost as much second 
nature to the European as paint- 
ing was to the Oriental. In imi- 
tating Oriental painted cloths, 
Europeans therefore substituted 
press for hand, printing the 
patterns rapidly from wooden 
blocks or copper plates instead of 
applying them slowly with brush 
or pencil. 

Finally in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, block-printing having itself 
come to seém slow, European in- 
ventive genius found a way to 


CF at poe and cretonnes, like 
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“chitra,” meaning 


many-colored. 
Pepys in his famous diary under date 


of September 5, 1663, wrote: 
“Bought my wife a chint, that is, a painted 
calico, for to line her study.” 

Among the most famous European makers of 
chintzes and cretonnes have been Oberkampf, 
whose works at Jouy, near Versailles, made 
“Jouy prints” famous, and William Morris. 
whose tapestry and print works at Merton, near 
London, inspired all Europe to better art. Illus- 
trations Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16 are of designs by 
William Morris, originally executed under his 
personal direction, but still produced by his 
successors at the same place in exactly the same 
manner, and sold in America thru their New 
York agents. Nos. 11 and 12 are Jouy prints 
from copperplate, which permits great delicacy 
of line but restricts the number of colors be- 
cause of the difficulty of registration. No. 17 
is a European print made in Germany from 
tiny blocks, in black on linen, in the fourteenth 
century, long before the Oriental prints were 
known in the west. The design is certainly 
pleasing and easy for roller re 
production. 

No. 18 is a modern American 
“Chinoiserie,” roller-printed on 
cotton but arranged in such a 
way as to prevent the smallness 
of the repeat from being obvious. 
All of the fabrics. on page A 
(Nos. 1-10) are also modern 
American and mark a distinct ad- 
vance not only over ten years ago, 
but even over two years ago. Nos. 
1, 2, 3 illustrate three of the 
numerous varieties of weave used 
to print upon, these three having 
been selected for illustration be- 
cause their pronounced texture 
makes distinctions obvious. No. 1 
has tiny broché figures on a 
coarse taffeta ground; No. 2 has 
a surface of uncut loops like a 
Turkish towel; No. 3 is a repp 


















Reading from top to bottom are Numbers 4, 5 


and 6, Below on the left are Numbers 7 and 
8 and on the right are Numbers 9 and 10 


mount a series of rollers around a huge  cir- 
cular drum, so that as the cloth-covered drum 
revolved, the cloth was printed almost simul- 
taneously with all the different colors, instead 
of having to wait as in block printing for the 
drying of each color before the next could be 
applied. The employment of water or steam or 
electric power to turn the drum made the speed 
of roller printing almost incredibly great, and 
the cost almost incredibly small. 

But the repeat of the patterns has to be small, 
and the impression of the colors is far inferior. 
So that for the better trade, the hand block still 
holds its own, and with enthusiasm we unearth 
and use again today French and English blocks 
that were made over a century ago. 

Chintz is the English word. Cretonne is the 
French word. Consequently we Americans use 
both. In the eighteenth century, the French 
called them “indiennes” or “persiennes” (In- 
dians or Persians), whether imported from the 
Orient or imitated in France. The English in 
the seventeenth century already called them 
“chints,” a word derived from the Sanscrit 
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Number 11, a Jouy print 


with unusually wide ribs. Among _ the 
many textures not illustrated is “lin- 
ette,’ which imitates the yarn as 
well as the weave of linen, and thus helps 
to produce the effect of dol 
lars at the cost of dimes, 
which indeed is the purpose 
of most printed goods as 
compared with damasks, vel- 
vets, and brocades which are 
figured on the loom, and 
made in silk instead of the 
less expensive linen or cot- 
ton. 

No. 4 is a very daring at- 
tempt, but for some reason 
the hammer of the repeat is 
not oppressive, any more 
than it is in the charming 
trellis No. 6, or the delight- 
ful bird and flower composi- 
tion No. 5. Nos. 8 and 10 
both take us back to Egypt, 
the latter to the Egypt pic- 
tured on the inner walls of 
ancient mastabas like the 
mastaba of Perneb at the 
Metropolitan Museum, the 
former to modern Mohamme- 
dan Egypt and the mysteries 
of the desert. 

The most obvious differ- 
ence between hand-made for- 
eign prints (Nos. 11 to 16) 
and American machine-made 
prints, is in the price. The 
former are much more ex- 
pensive than the latter, even 
when the greater width of 50 
inches as compared with 36 
inches is taken into consid- 
eration. But they possess 
qualities which cause them 
to more than hold their own 
in the smarter shops. 

In the first place, the re- 
peat of the machine-made 
goods is necessarily so small 


: At the top, Namber 13; below on the left, Number 14 ; on the right, : : : 
(18 inches square or less) Number 15; at the bottom, Number 16: All designs by William Morris as domestic chintzes and cre 


that the production of pic- 
ture effects is exceedingly difficult. Even 
in No. 18 the scenes line up diag- 
onally, while it is obvious that few de- 
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Vumber 17, a fourteenth century German 
bloek print in black on linen 


signs arranged like No. 4 would be pleas- 
ing. The machine is at its best in the pro- 
duction of tiny diaper patterns where the 
repeat is too weak to hammer.” But, of 
course, our American makers are always 
aiming at the unattainable, and by hitching 
their wagons to stars, have accomplished 
results of splendid excellence, especially 
since the war has restricted importations 
and crowded us back on our own resources. 

Again, the colors and impression of the 
hand prints are uniformly far better. The 
colors of the machine cloths being over- 
printed while still wet, do not blend to- 
gether with the vivacity that is character- 
istic of the hand cloths. Especially delight- 
ful in the latter are the “smudge” effects 
that distinguish so many of the ancient 
English wooden blocks still used to print 
all-over florals. Then, the machine prints 
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are usually on cotton, while the hand prints 
are on linen, which in itself makes a radi- 
eal distinction of quality, as regards not 
only appearance when new, but especially 
as regards wear, and permanence of colors. 

The curse of the American industry is 
the constant output of “new lines” each 
season, which makes it certain that no de- 
sign, however good, will last long, and that 
no design, however bad, will fail to reach 
some homes. Designs like those of the Jouy 
prints, Nos. 11 and 12, and of William 
Morris, Nos. 13 to 16, never grow old. Who 
could fail to appreciate the charm of “Brer 
Rabbit,’ No. 14, or “Strawberry Thief,” 
No. 15? 

However, hand-made chintzes and cre- 
tonnes in use require quite as much taste 
and judgment as their machine-made sis- 
ters. Their greater possibilities render seri- 
ous mistakes easy. When the larger pat- 
terns of hand-made are not appropriate to 
the interior, or not in keeping with the 








Number 12, a Jouy print 


other furnishings, the clash is more violent 
than in the case of the smaller patterns of 
machine-made. . 

The most serious danger in the use of 
chintzes and cretonnes, as in 
the use of wall papers, re- 
sults from their cheapness as 
compared with damasks and 
brocades and velvets. The 
tendency is to use too much, 
and because printed patterns 
cost little, to overlay with 
it walls and furniture as well 
as windows and doors. Noth- 
ing is more objectionable 
than a room where the eye 
can find no escape from the 
same chintz eternally repeat- 
ed from floor to ceiling. And 
if wall paper in the same 
pattern, or in patterns to 
match, takes the place of 
chintz on the wall, the com- 
bination is almost equally 
displeasing. Rooms are made 
to live in, which means that 
space should be left for those 
who are to occupy them. On 
the other hand chintzes and 
cretonnes introduce cheer 
and comfort at a minimum 
of expense, and are distinctly 
more summery and more 
suitable for country houses 
and chambers than stuffs fig- 
ured in the weave. And espe- 
cially in their color effects. 
chintzes and cretonnes have 
no need to apologize either 
to the loom or the brush. 
The gradations of tone and 
contrasts of hue secured by 
printing on cloth have a dis- 
tinctive charm which has 
won for them an individual 
and distinctive place in in- 
terior decoration. 

Of course, foreign as well 





tonnes come in a range of 
colorings, so that if you don’t like those 
your dealer has, it is probably his fault for 
selecting wrong. 





A modern American Chinoiserie roller- 
printed on “linette” 
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An efficient, 
inches high, 
eter, $6.50; 
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These Will Help You 
Keep Your Cook 


modern canner 14 


inches in diam- 


Queen pint jars cost 
the quart $1.75 











A sanitary greaser for 
bread pans, and other 
tins. Nickel plated 
frame. Cost, 75 cents 





Here is a glass bottle French 
dressing mixer. It show how 
much vinegar and oil to use 





This white enamel, handsome, sanitary 
table top can be placed quickly on your 
old kitchen table. 


Hands and fingers suffer from 
some can-openers. Try this one, 
which is easily used and is safe 


Ice cream made at home without 
turning a crank! The vacuum 
freezer at the left is a real hot- 
weather comfort. 2 quart size $4 


A fireless stove cooks while you 
sleep or entertain. This one at the 
right has a capacity of 14 quarts 





It fastens firmly 


The casserole and baking dishes 
on the left are made of non- 
breakable glass. Clean, good look- 
ing, direct from oven to table 


Make your own  butter—just 
enough. You can use this handy 
little glass churn for other pur- 
poses, too. It comes in one, two, 
three and four quart sizes 


Four knives come with each 
of these food choppers. Using 
the finest you can make your 
own nut butter. 2 Ib. size $1.75 


An oven thermometer 
like the one below 
may prevent bother- 
some losses. When it 
is hot you can lift it 
out by a fork thrust 
into the top holes 


Save your hands—and don’t drop the pan! Use 
a safe, sure lifter to take things out of the oven 
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TAKING EFFICIENCY INTO THE KITCHEN 


FFICIENT 
household 
management 


is as necessary and 
important to the 
individual and to 
the nation as effi- 
cient business 
methods. Why, 
then, has efficiency 
made greater 
strides in com- 
merce than in home 
life? The condition 
appears to be large- 
ly due to the fact 
that the business 
man is more acces- 
sible for the demon- 
stration of the effi- 
ciency method and 
devices in his work 
than is the house- 
wife in her work, 
for as an actual 
fact there are rela- 
tively as many de- 
vices and methods 
for promoting effi- 
ciency in the kitch- 
en as there are for 
the office or factory 
and, as many as is 
individually possi- 
ble every woman 
should know and 
put into use. 

Because in the kitchen more steps are 
wasted, more time is lost, and more effort 
is fruitless, efficient housekeeping centers 
around a well planned kitchen. It should 
tell a story of efficiency in planning. of 
logical placement of all installations, so 
that work can be properly routed toward 
their final destination, and lastly, it should 
indicate a wise selection of appliances that 
there may be a tool for every need, and yet 
not one that cannot be used often enough 
to warrant its purchase. 


An efficient kitchen should satisfy the. 


eye as a picture in which every principle 
of practical art is made use of and every 


BY MILDRED MADDOCKS 


DIRECTOR OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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An oblong room is suggested with working operations across the shorter dimensions 


principle of efficiency that a factory man- 
ager might install is yet especially adapted 
to the varied operations of work in the 
home. The question is often raised if the 
efficient kitchen, well planned and thoroly 
equipt, is a constructive move for the 
woman who is blessed or unblessed with 
service in the home, The answer “yes” can- 
not be sufficiently strong. That servants as 
a class will refuse to use an untried device 
is too true. But how often does the woman 
who bought that device first learn how to 
use it before she attempts to teach an- 
other? Ask yourself if constructive teach- 
ing is a possibility unless there be first a 





thoro familiarity 
with the subject 
matter. 


I have yet to find 

that servant who 
does not respond to 
the proper hight of 
sinks—a hight that 
relieves strain on 
back muscles, or 
one who objects 
seriously to a logi- 
cal placement of 
equipment that in- 
evitably must save 
her steps. 
\ Today architects 
are giving the 
kitchen fully as 
much thought as 
any room in the 
house and very 
often the kitchen 
and dining room are 
the most carefully 
planned portion of 
the house. An ideal 
location is on the 
north with win- 
dows to the east 
and west, allowing 
for sun in the room 
a portion of the 
day, without per- 
mitting it to linger 
in summer months 
long enough to 
make the kitchen breathless with sultry 
heat. 

In every case an oblong rather than a 
square room is suggested, and working 
operations should be so far as possible 
ucross the shorter dimension of the room. 
A space 11 by 14 feet furnishes ample room 
for one worker. The extra length of the 
one dimension is utilized to secure addi- 
tional ventilation and a rest corner where 
the housekeeper may have her shelf of 
books on home economics, cooking, ete., 
and a comfortable chair in which to enjoy 
them. This floor area is larger than many 
so-called efficiency [Continued on page 54 
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Install a kitchen cabinet flanked by shallow cabinets 12 to 14 inches in depth extending to a hight that makes each shelf accessible 
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MY 


HERE is no vegetable so eagerly pur- 
chased or so tempting to the epicure 
as the first “home grown peas.” Pea 
growing has just enough of the element of 
uncertainty about its proper development 
and bearing to add zest to its culture for 
the true gardener, or to one who is not 
content to just throw seeds into the ground 
and expect nature, or someone else to do 
the rest. 

At the old home on the farm in Illinois 
we used to raise lots of peas. While it was 
part of my “chore” to care for the garden 
when I was a boy, I do not remember that 
we gave any particular attention to the 
selection of varieties of peas raised. I do 
remember that the old Marrowfat and Tom 
Thumb peas were grown. Compared to some 
of the grand varieties that may now be 
planted, those two are absolutely not worth 
space it takes to grow them. 

Years after leaving the farm I tried 
again to grow peas, but for several seasons 
without success. Finally I discovered I had 
been planting the wrinkled varieties too 
early and too thinly. While peas may be 
planted early, it is the better plan to defer 
putting the seed into the ground until the 
weather has had time to warm the soil so 
that the seed will begin to germinate as 
soon as planted, in order that the young 
plant may shoot thru the ground and de- 
velop its growth rapidly. 

In 1915 I had a patch of peas 60 by 150 
feet from which I picked over seventy 
bushels of fancy pods. The first plantings 
were made April 24. The soil was in fine 
shape, having been plowed late the pre- 
ceding fall just before the ground froze. 
A day or two before seeding, it had been 
disked both ways and harrowed. The rows 
were laid out by the aid of ruler and line. 
I used a “Warren” hoe to plow out the 
furrow to a depth of 4 inches. The drill 
was set to plant the seed 2 inches below 
the bottom of the trench. This method 
enabled me to get the seed 6 inches below 
the surface of the ground and still provide 
for a shallow covering so the plants could 
easily come thru. As they grew the soil 
was plowed into the trench gradually until 
the ground was level again. To provide 
against possible drouth it is quite necessary 
to use some such care in getting peas deep 
into the ground where the soil is cool and 
moist. Peas like cool, moist feet. That ex- 
plains why plantings made in midsummer 
usually are unsatisfactory. 

Peas can stand a slight frost and the 
smooth varieties quite a freeze, but such 
weather conditions are by no means helpful. 
Unless the ground is warm enough to ger- 
minate the seeds within a few days after 
planting the wrinkled varieties will rot in 
the ground. April 24 is the earliest plant- 
ing I have made. The latest first planting 
I have made has been May 17. The average 
is gbout May 1 to 6. 

On April 24, 1915, the temperature aver- 
aged about 74, tho we had had several days 
of warmer weather of 80 or over and high 
drying winds. That day I planted Little 
Marvel, Best Early, British Wonder, Pro- 
lific, Dwarf Champion and Senator varie- 
ties. They were planted under what may 
be termed the double row system. The rows 
to be thrown together were 15 inches apart. 
Then a space of 24 inches was allowed be- 
tween the double row. For convenience in 
picking and also for beauty of arrangement 
and growth I planted alternate double rows 
of the dwarf and tall varieties. I prefer the 
tall peas; of course it requires a lot more 
work to take care of them, but the yield 
is, as a rule, enough greater to justify the 
extra cost in time and material. 

July 1 we picked the first mess of peas 
34 


} Total 
| First No. of 
| Variety Hight Picking Pecks 
GD siccsneneee 5 ft. July 15 10 

- peeneneowes 5 ft. July 15 10 
Prosperity ....... 4 ft. July 12 19 
Little Marvel...... 15 in. July 11 K 
GERGED ccccccccce. 5 ft. July 13 11 
Blue Bantum...... 16 in. July 14 6 
Prosperity ....... 4 ft. July 12 12 
Sutton’s Excelsior. 14 in. July 15 5 
Buttercup ........ 2 ft. July 17 6 
Sutton’s Discovery. 14 in. July 18 6 
Marchioness ...... 4 ft. July 4 11 
Laxtonian ....... 18 in July 14 5 
Early Morn....... 5 ft. July 8 8 
Laxtonian ....... 18 in. July 14 7 
Horsfords Mr. Gard 2% ft. July 18 6 
Little ‘Marvel...... 15 in. July 10 12 
Thomas Laxon.... 3 ft. July 8 10 
Little Marvel...... 15 in. July 10 12 
Profusion ........ 3 ft. July 15 6 
British Wonder... 18 in. July 12 7 
Alderman ........ 5f July 16 9 
Potlatch ..... July 14 3 
Quite Content July 17 10 
—- cesessees . July 14 3 
Teddy Roosevelt... 6 ft. July 18 10 


PATCH OF PEAS 


BY H..W. DARR 





























from Best Early, sixty-seven days from 
time of planting. This variety bore continu- 
ously for two weeks. It is a beautiful, vig- 
orous pea but the pods are quite small tho 
an immense yielder. July 5 the Prolifics 
were ready and three days later the Little 
Marvels had matured. The Little Marvel 
is the most satisfactory dwarf variety I 
have grown. 

April 28 I planted Senators, Prosperity. 
Marrowfat, Telephone, Alderman and 
Teddy Roosevelt. Alderman, Senator and 
Prosperity were the most satisfactory of 
the tall growing kind. The Prosperity is 
nearly as early as the smooth-seeded sort 
and it has every other quality desirable— 
size, productivity, quality and appearance. 
Seventy-three days after planting we picked 
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A half bushel of magnificent pods off a row 


150 feet long 73 days after planting 


a half bushel of magnificent pods off a row 
150 feet long. Some pods were 5 inches 
long. Tho not so productive as other tall 
growing peas, it is within five days as early 
as the first dwarf wrinkled kinds. 

There are many ways of supporting the 
tall growing vines. My garden, being in a 
beautiful part of the city, was designed to 
be as attractive as possible. So I chose fot 
to use brush for supports, which are proba- 
bly about the best. I bought from a lumber 
yard pine strips }? inch by 2 inches by 12 
feet. They were sawed in two and sharp- 
ened and driven a foot into the ground be- 
tween each double row and about 15 feet 
apart. Ordinary binder twine was strung 
on these posts, beginning about 8 inches 
from the ground and a line added about 
every 10 inches up the post. The twine 
was put on as the tops of the vines reachec 
a few inches above the strings already in 
place. The only objection to this method 
of holding up the vines is that after each 
rain the cord must be pulled up tight again 
or the rows will not be so prim and straight 
on account of the vines lopping over on 
the loosened supports. If a small wire were 
to be used as the top and bottom cables and 
the twine woven up and down between 
these, the trellis would be more satisfactory 
but the cost of material would be consider- 
ably more. 

The season was rainy and the soil wet 
ua good share of the time. No working of 
the ground was permitted when it was too 
wet to break up nicely. By the use of a 
double wheel garden cultivator, the patch 
could be plowed over in a short time. When 
possible it was cultivated after every rain 
as soon as the soil was dry enough. In this 
way the patch was kept entirely free of 
weeds and grass and the ground never be- 
came crusted over. 

After the vines were too large to pass 
under the cultivator it was not possible to 
plow except in the 24inch space between 
rows. About the time the tall varieties were 
in blossom it turned off dry and the cro} 
was in danger of being cut short on account 
of the ground drying out and baking. To 
prevent that I went up and down between 
the rows with my cultivator until I hac 
made a dust mulch. Then I changed the 
regular plows to the larger ones with the 
mold board and turned the loose soil high 
up against the rows. Some of it, of course. 
tound its way thru the row and covered 
the space in the center between the narrow 
rows. This dust mulch conserved the mois- 
ture in the ground and kept the vines green 
and thrifty until after the peas had 
matured. 

Our success in 1915 prompted us to put 
in a larger crop of peas in 1916. We planted 
nineteen varieties. 

The entire planting was made May \. 
temperature being around 80 that day. Two 
rows 15 inches apart were planted of each 
variety. Between each double row I left 
a space of 24 inches. I have found that this 
arrangement gives plenty of room for the 
plants to develop and also affords enough 
space between rows for working the ground 
and picking the pods. 

The first peas were picked from the 
Marchioness July 4, sixty days after plant- 
ing. This variety is a very satisfactory one 
to plant. I was so impressed with its qual- 
ity and quantity that I am going to plant 
it again this year. I appreciate the fact that 
peas like other crops vary on account of 
conditions from year to year. But out of 
the nineteen varieties planted last year I 
am replanting this year not more than five. 
Listed in order of rank they are Prosper- 
ity, Little Marvel, Marchioness, Quite Con- 
tent and Roosevelt. 




















toes in some of the city lots, where the 

soil might be put to a more intensive 
culture of the root crops that may be plant- 
ed close together. Potatoes usually sell at a 
reasonable price in the fall, and it is gen- 
erally advised that the city gardener buy 
his potatoes, while the suburban and farm 
gardeners may raise them, providing they 


I: is not practical to try to raise pota- 
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Shallow box divided 


into compartments 
with pasteboard. Seed ready to cover 
follow “the fundamental principles of cul- 
ture that result in success. Plant only 
good seed, treated before planting to pre- 
vent disease, in a cool, well-drained, deeply 
pulverized soil. The soil should be rich in 
potash incorporated with humus, and 
should be in a physical condition to retain 
moisture. There should be frequent level 
cultivation to keep down weeds and form 
a dust mulch to conserve moisture, and the 
foliage should be protected from disease and 
insects by spraying. 

Good seed should be the first considera- 
tion of every grower. The seed should be 
free from scab, and while not necessarily 
large should never be small. To pick out 
the medium sized potatoes for table use 
and keep the marbles for seed is a great 
mistake. It is good practise to buy the seed 
from a reliable party because the change 
of location, soil, etc., influence the crop. 
Where the grower selects his seed year 
after year from his own garden, the pota- 
toes have a tendency to rot. 

The seed should always be treated be- 
fore cutting the tuber by placing the pota- 
toes in a sack and submerging it in a solu- 
tion of one ounce of powdered corrosive 
sublimate poison to eight gallons of water. 
Dissolve the corrosive sublimate in one 
quart of hot water before adding it to the 
cold water. Soak the tubers in this solu- 
tion for one and one-half hours, after which 
the tubers should be dried and cut. 

Putting the seed potatoes in the sun for 
three weeks before planting will aid in de- 


PLANTING YOUR POTATOES 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 


stroying the scab bacterium. Care should 
be exercized in applying fresh horse 
manure, wood ashes, lime or any alkaline- 
producing fertilizer where it comes in con- 
tact with the maturing tuber, thus pre- 
venting the danger of scab. 

After you have selected the medium sized 
potatoes, cut them in such a way as to have 
from one to three eyes to each piece. It is 
to the advantage of the crop to allow the 
seed to be exposed to the air but not to the 
sun, for a few days after cutting the tuber. 
The wounded surface dries and the root 
system is immediately encouraged when the 
seed comes in contact with the moist soil. 

The selection of varieties is important 
and should be done with the utmost care 
with reference to time of maturity, resist- 
ance to disease and productivity. 

The varieties are arranged according to 
the time of ripening. Extra early, Beats 
They All (Mitchell’s), Beauty of Hebron, 
Bliss Triumph, Early Ohio, Early Rose, 
and Irish Cobbler. The first five varieties 
are especially adapted to the North, while 
the Irish Cobbler does well both North and 
South. In the northern part of the United 
States such varieties as Green Mountain, 
Rural New Yorker, Carman and State of 
Maine are grown, while in the South, 
White Star, McCormick and Sir Walter 
Raleigh are prolific producers. It is never- 
theless advisable to plant two early varie- 
ties and one late variety. 

Potatoes thrive best on a rich sandy 
loam containing plant food, moisture 
and humus. If the soil is very sandy 
apply a heavy application of manure 
to the surface and plow it under 
in the fall. In the spring stir the surface 
of the soil and make furrows from twenty- 
four to thirty-six inches apart and from 
three to five inches in depth, and drop the 
tubers nine to fifteen inches apart. Cover 
the seed and one week after planting culti- 
vate the surface with a Norcross weeder, 
wheel cultivator or spike tooth harrow. 
This stirring of the soil will destroy the 
first crop of early weeds. If a heavy rain 
should pack the soil and it should begin to 
crack a little before the tops appear, stir 
the surface again, but very lightly so as not 
to disturb the growing shoots. A large part 
of the success in growing potatoes depends 
on the amount of moisture available thru- 
out the season, therefore cultivate with the 
view of keeping the surface covered with a 
thick coating of dust mulch. The potato 
should be cultivated from six to eight times 
during the season. “Hilling up” should be 
practised only where the soil is stiff and 
the tubers are planted near the surface. 

The early crop may be started in a 
warm, light cellar by cutting the seed and 
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At the left A—1.1 pounds from a 
single seed potato of a poor type. 
At the right B—11.1 pounds from 
a single tuber from a fine type of 
seed and a productive hill. A would 
yield 56 bushels per acre, while B 
would yield 560 bushels per acre 
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spreading it out on the floor. A tempera- 
ture of about sixty degrees should be main- 
tained and sufficient light to prevent the 
shoots from becoming spindly and weak. 
This may also be done in the hotbed, but 
usually the hotbed may be put to a little 
better purpose early in the spring. Plant 
the sprouted seed carefully in a well pre- 
pared and rich soil as soon as all danger 
of frost has passed. If the seed is given 
from four to five weeks to sprout and cul- 
tivated frequently after planting, a crop 
of fairly good sized tubers may be har- 
vested in from seven to eight weeks. 

A still better way to gain time in the 
spring is to section off a‘shallow box with 
pasteboard, making each compartment 
about three inches square. Have the bottom 
of the box well drained and put into it 
about one and one-half inches of rich soil. 
Place the tuber in the center of the com- 
partment and cover it with soil. Place the 
box where it has heat and water when 
necessary. The soil should be kept moist 
but not wet. The sprouts appear in about 
nine days. They may be kept growing until 
they reach a hight of four inches. Re- 
move the pasteboard, carefully lift out 
the block of soil and plant it so 


that about one inch of the garden soil is 
of the square 


added to the surface 


on 
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Potato plants ready to transplant. The crop 
is hurried forward from three to four weeks 


planting it in the garden. Start to culti- 
vate the first week after planting and keep 
the shoots growing vigorously. Small, new 
potatoes may be harvested from five to six 
weeks after planting in the garden. 

Planting the seed two inches in depth 
very early and mulching the surface of the 
soil with two inches of straw as soon as the 
tops appear, is a method used more in 
Europe than in this country to hasten the 
production of an early crop. 

The late varieties may be planted in 
June or as late as July 5 in the vicinity of 
New York. They should be planted a little 
deeper than the early varieties, from four 
to five inches, providing the soil is a light 
loam. 


If the soil is light apply a_ liberal 
amount of well decayed manure and 
_plow it under two or three’ weeks 
before planting. Fresh manure should 
never be used just before’ planting 


but it may be applied to a stiff soil which 
should be plowed in the fall, and left in 
the rough. In the spring, stir the soil to 
a depth of five to six inches and plant the 
seed. If stable manure is used it should 
always be well decayed and well incorpor- 
ated into the soil before planting the seed. 

Stable manure in the decayed form is not 
always available to the small gardener, 
so that it is neces- [Continued on page 51 
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What to Do in April} 


A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 
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FLOWER GARDEN 


Before planting out gladiolus 
the last of the month, the soil 
should be made rich with de- 
cayed stable manure for 12 inches in depth. 
Large bulbs should be planted 6 inches 
deep and small ones only 4 inches. Never 
use fresh manure. 


Before separating the dahlia 
roots, make sure that you leave 
part of the crown stem. A little 
bone meal should be-added to the decayed 
manure before digging it into the soil, Mix 
a little sand with the garden loam and de- 
eayed sod for covering the bulbs. 


Before sowing the seed or 
Sweetpeas transplanting the potted plants 

to the garden, dig a trench 12 
inches deep. Fill it with decayed manure, 
decayed sod chopped up fine, and garden 
loam. Draw the furrow about 6 inches deep 
and cover the seed to a depth of 3 inches. 
Place the supports, brush or wire, as soon 
as the seed is planted. As the vines grow, 
the soil will fill in the trench after a few 
geeretens, Sweetpeas require a deep, rich 
loam. 


Gladiolus 


The plants for next year may 
be planted to the open as 
soon as all danger of frost 


Carnations 


has passed. ‘ 
Less hardy roses, including the 
Roses everbloomers, should be pruned. 
All winter protection should be 
removed. In order to keep in check fungus 
diseases, spray with Bordeaux mixture even 
before the buds appear. 
In planting out new roses, be sure to 
pack the soil firmly about the roots. 


Seed of pansies and other such 
Seedage hardy plants may be sown in the 

open. Pansy and hardy aster 
plants may be planted out after all danger 
of severe frost has passed. 


Wherever you have highly col- 
Fertilizer ored flowering plants, dig into 
the soil a free application of de- 
cayed stable manure mixt with a little 
fine bone meal and nitrate of soda. If 
chicken manure is used, apply it sparingly. 


Early this month, prepare 
oe for the birds and attract 
them to your garden by plac- 
ing bird houses and bird baths out of reach 
of cats and other enemies. 


GREENHOUSE 


Continue to put in a few cut- 
Cuttings tings of cpleus, antirrhinum, 

geranium, abutilon, fuchsia and 
other bedding and fall blooming plants. 
Shade all cutting beds and ventilate the 
greenhouse freely on bright days. Remove 
all shade at sundown. The late varieties of 
chrysanthemums should be propagated now. 


Shift the cyclamens to the cold 
frames and shade them. Make 
a floor of about 3 inches of 
ashes mixt with a little lime. This will not 
only insure proper drainage, but also check 
the work of earthworms and snails. Set the 
pots level and never allow them to dry out. 
The best mixture for shading 
the glass over the fern and palm 
house is a mixture of clay with 
a very little lime and water. It should rub 
off easily after drying, so that there will be 
little or no difficulty in removing it in the 
fall. Shade the glass over highly colored 
flowers. 


Cyclamen 


Shading 


A light application of pulver- 
ized sheep manure worked 
into the surface soil of the 
cucumber bed will give immediate results. 
If the fruit is crooked, apply nitrate of 
soda in liquid form, } pound to 7 gallons 
of water. After applying this solution, 
water the plants thoroly. A hive of bees in 
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Cucumbers 
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the cucumber house will aid in the fertili- 
zation of the fruit flowers. 


Rose plants that are to be held 
over for another year may be 
given a rest now. Allow the bed to 
dry down. Remove and burn all leaves*after 
the plants have become defoliated. Do not 
+ pee the roses back until after their period 
of rest. 


Roses 


This is a good month to wash 
palms with whale oil soap to de- 
stroy the young scale insects. Use 
a sponge that is free from grit. Do not 
crack or scratch the foliage. Never use oil 
to make the foliage shine. The oil stops u 
the breathing parts of the leaf (Stomata 
and smothers the plant. 

If muskmelon seed is planted 
Melons under glass now, the fruit will be 

ripe two months earlier than from 
seed sown in the garden. 
Cut roses, snapdragons, carna- 
tions and other flowers early in 
the morning. Plunge the stems 
in cold water and allow them to stand in 
the dark for a few hours. If given this 
treatment, they will last much longer. 
Carnation leaf-spot. This is 
known by round, grayish spots 
on the stem and leaves. Spray 
with copper sulfate, 1 pound to 20 gallons 


of water. 
Watch for 


Palms 


Flowers 


Diseases 


Chrysanthemum _leaf-spot. 

small round spots appearing on the leaves. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
Rush Easter lilies, pot roses, 
genistas, azaleas, etc., by increas- 
ing the heat. Keep the house more 
or less moist. If the plants are a little too 
far advanced, increase the ventilation, keep 
the temperature low, and a few days before 
Paster place the plants in the dark. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


masty About April 15, start cucumbers, 
Start sweet corn, string beans and sum- 

mer squash in paper boxes or 
strawberry baskets, in the hotbed to be 
planted out later in the garden. 


Ventilate with care. On cold, dull 
Hotbed days, ventilate only enough to 
allow the foul air to escape. Never 
allow the hotbed to become overheated. 
Cucumber seed may be sown among the 
seedlings. The seedlings will be removed 
before the cucumber vines need the room. 
Much time is gained in realizing a crop of 
cucumbers and the hotbeds are in use dur- 
ing the summer. 
The seed of all hardy types of 
vegetables may be sown this 
month; Celery, carrots, beets, 
endive, lettuce, leek, onions, parsley, pars- 
nips, radish, salsify. spinach, smooth peas, 
cauliflower, Swiss chard and turnips. 
Plant out as soon as the soil is 
in good condition rhubarb, 
horseradish, asparagus, Jeru- 
salem artichokes and chives. Manure heav- 
ily and cultivate thoroly if you want good 
results from old beds. If stable manure is 
not available, apply fine bone meal. 
Keep the Norcross weeder 
Cultivation busy in order not only to 
keep in check the weeds, but 
to supply air to the roots. 
The scuffle hoe is a fine weapon to use 
on very young weeds. Do not use it too 
close to the root crops such as beets and 


carrots. 

After the potatoes are 
Intercropping planted, sow the seed of 
dwarf peas, radish or early 
beets between the rows. Lettuce, beet 
plants or early cabbage may also be plant- 
ed. Care should be exercized in the cultiva- 
tion of these catch crops, so as not to dis- 
turb the potatoes. 


Easter 
Plants 


Seedage 


Planting 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


Spray the apple trees, just as the 
buds show pink, with one part 
lime sulfur to forty parts water, 
and add to this solution 3 pounds arsenate 
of lead. The apple scab is held in check by 
the lime sulfur, and the codling moth and 
tent caterpillar are destroyed by the poison. 
Remove all spray apparatus and poisons 
from the orchard. Clean out spray machine 
after using. Do not allow stock in the or- 
chard for from three to five days after 
spraying. It is not a good practise to keep 
stock in a fruit orchard. 
If your fruit trees are troubled 
with scale insects, such as the San 
Jose, destroy or spray all bushes 
of Hawthorn, Japanese quince, wild plums 
and wild roses. Get all of your community 
fighting insects, and know where to find 
them and how to destroy them, and in a 
few years you would be freed from these 
pests. 


Spray 


Seale 
Insects 


It is not too late to set out 
Planting young fruit trees and berry 

bushes. Prune back the tops 
vigorously after planting. 
Plow under the cover crops among 
the fruit trees and give the surface 
a thoro harrowing. Grub all grass 
and weeds about the tree. Care should be 
taken not to injure the roots. Use some 
slow acting fertilizer like coarse bone meal 
about the trees. Never use nitrate of soda. 


With the rush of spring work 
Cleaning don’t neglect to clean up all 

prunings from the orchard and 
berry patch and bunch them. Brush left in 
piles is, or makes, only. harboring places 
for insects later. 


If the orchard is young, it 
Intercropping may be intercropped with 
vegetables. 


GARDEN ENEMIES 


The onion, turnip and radish 
are subject to the attack of root 
maggots. Before sowing the 
seed, scatter a little air slacked lime and 
tobacco dust in the trench. 


With the coming of the tender 
shoots of the peas, the sparrows 
visit the garden and pick these 
off close to the surface soil. Sprinkle the 
young pea vines early in the morning when 
the dew is on them with tobacco dust. 


The soft rot of the stem just 
below the surface of the soil 
destroys many plants at trans- 
planting. Change the field location of the 
plants annually. 


This caterpillar in its case. 
works on the young leaves 
and buds. Poison leaves with 
arsenate of lead. 

Bud The caterpillar is brownish in color, 
Moth and works on the buds. Use poison. 


Cover 
Crops 


Maggots 


Sparrow 


Carnation 
Stem-rot 


Apple 
Casebearers 


Tent Early in the ~¥s this 
enemy appears with the com- 
Catespiiias ing of the first leaves. He 


builds large nets in the crotches of the 
branches. Poison by spraying. 


— this Ee ag 4 off Ge cabbage 
plants close to the surface, wrap 
Weeme a little paper about the stem on 
transplanting to the open. Make a bran 
mash mixt with molasses and Paris green. 
Scatter this about where the worms may 
find it. Poison. 


If late in April slugs appear on the 
lettuce leaves, sprinkle a board with 
corn meal and place it meal side 
down in the garden. After the sun has been 
up a few hours, lift the board and the slugs 
will be found on the underside of it. De- 
stroy with scalding water. 


Slugs 
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A Simplex Will Keep Your Help Contented 


F you have a maid or laundress to 
do your ironing, it will be to your 
advantage to provide her with a 

SIMPLEX. It will save her time and 
keep her contented. The housewife 
who owns a “‘SIMPLEX IRONER’”’ and 
other labor-saving appliances has no 
servant problem. 
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Besides, the SIMPLEX IRONER will 
show a substantial saving on your fuel 
bills and greatly increase the life of 
your clothes. You will be surprised 
at the amount of work turned out 
in a single hour and delighted 
with the perfect edges and glossy 
finish. 





Saves Time—Saves Money—Saves Clothes—Saves Health 


Irons in addition to flat work, curtains, lingerie, 


Electric Drive SIMPLEX for Home with electric current. 
Power Ironer for the farm or washing machine user. 
Hand Power SIMPLEX for the home without gas or 


electricity. Various prices. 


aprons, men’s shirts, children’s play clothes, etc. 


Can be had on Easy Payments and on approval. Durably 
Write for our book ‘‘Clean 


Linen in Abundance.’’ Also our illustrated story ‘‘Aunt 


made to last a lifetime. 


Eliza from Boston.’’ 


Consult our Service Department in planning and arranging your home laundry—no obligation. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 508, 168 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Wo also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, Etc. Write for catalog. 
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New York business men on the way to work. “Patriotism should prompt the use of more rather than less gasoline, if coal is conserved” 


THE PATRIOT WHO OWNS A CAR 


ESPITE the fact that the auto- 
mobile is now an all-year vehi- 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


fessions, save for that community dail) 
125 business days. Again, intense ap- 


cle and there is no longer a DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE plication to business cannot be kept 


general laying up of cars over the win- 

ter season, yet springtime, and especially 
the month of April, seems to inaugurate 
the motoring year. Consequently now is the 
time that the passenger car owner is mak- 
ing his or her plans for the coming season, 
in so far as the use of an automobile is 
concerned. 

Judging from talks I have had recently 
with a number of motorists it seems that 
there is a certain reluctance to use pas- 
senger cars as freely this season as hereto- 
fore. The reasons given, of course, are those 
prompted by patriotism. According to their 
belief gasoline and rubber supplies should 
be conserved for military uses, and among 
the sacrifices that must be made to win the 
war are included the pleasures and much of 
the convenience of motor travel. It is not 
strange that such beliefs exist, because cer- 
tain interests and individuals have been to 
considerable pains to influence the public 
along these lines, altho their real motives 
have been no part of their propaganda. 

However, let us consider the facts. in 
the case. 

There are now in the United States a mil- 
lion more gallons of gasoline produced daily 
than are consumed or exported, and the stor- 
age of this surplus is one of the problems 
perplexing the oil industry. Production of 
gasoline cannot be curtailed, because the 
fuel oil remaining after it is taken from 
the crude is needed for the many oil-burn- 
ing naval and merchant vessels and for 
many other uses directly connected with the 
war. Gasoline is therefore a byproduct in 
the production of fuel oil. Today there is a 
full two years’ supply of gasoline for the 
United States and its allies above ground, 
as the oil men term storage, the limitations 
of trans-Atlantic shipping being considered. 
In addition there are actually thousands of 
oil wells in this country drilled, tested and 
plugged until they are needed. In fields al- 
ready discovered and proved there is gaso- 
line enough to last two hundred years. I 
have before me many more facts of a simi- 
lar nature, supplied by experts in the oil 
industry and employed by the Government, 
but the foregoing should suffice. 

Then why, you ask, has there been so 
much talk about the need of conserving our 
supplies of gasoline, why the sensational 
appeal made last fall by the oil commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, 
given out with all the prestige of Washing- 
ton behind it? I have heard it asserted that 
the motive was to maintain the prevailing 
high prices of gasoline, or at least to fur- 
nish an excuse. If this is so and people. 
motorists in particular, materially reduced 
their consumption of gasoline, what a boom- 
erang this propaganda would be. The case 
of England, where private motoring is taboo, 
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was and is one of the arguments. Of course, 
no mention was made of the fact that there 
being no oil wells or pipe lines running 
into the British Isles, all gasoline and other 
oil supplies were received via steamship. 

Thus patriotism should prompt the use 
of more rather than less gasoline, especially 
if coal is conserved thereby, as is the case 
when one travels by automobile instead of 
railroad or trolley. And as to rubber the 
supply of crude is as plentiful and some- 
what cheaper than it has been for several 
years. 


HE motorist who feels that by eliminat- 

ing or restricting the use of his or her 
passenger car help is given in winning the 
war is either a member of that minute 
minority of merely joy-riders, or else, as is 
generally the case, does not appreciate what 
an automobile really is. And they can hardly 
be blamed, because these vehicles have been 
exploited so long under the name of pleas- 
ure cars, and luxury emphasized at the ex- 
pense of utility, that even the all-wise mem- 
bers of Congress last fall classed motor 


‘trucks as luxuries, along with jeweled ear- 


rings and perfumery. However, Congress 
knows better now, and seems inclined to 
class even the passenger car as a utility 
and the motorist surely will do likewise. 
As a utility the passenger automobile is in 
a class with the railroad and the railroad 
was never considered a non-essential be- 
cause people sometimes used it when purely 
pleasure bent. 

Apropos the enlightenment of official 
Washington as to the utilitarian value of 
the passenger car, a group of Michigan 
bankers visited Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field at a time last fall when the advisabil- 
ity of prohibiting the use of railroad freight 
ears for the shipment of automobiles. was 
being considered. After some discussion one 
of the bankers asked Mr. Garfield if he 
used an automobile. Receiving an affirma- 
tive answer the banker said: “I will give 
you a thousand dollars more for your car 
than you paid for it, provided you will not 
buy or use another.” 

“No, no,” quickly replied Mr. Garfield, “I 
need the car in my work here. It is indis- 
pensable in getting around and in going to 
and from my office.” 

It behooves us all, from official Washing- 
ton to the humblest patriot, to increase 
business and personal efficiency as a means 
of winning the war. Economy of time is 
important in this respect and the automo- 
bile is perhaps the greatest saver of time 
that was ever invented. A thousand cars in 
a community, saving an average of an hour 
a day to their owners engaged in any line 
of manufacturing, business or in the pro- 


up without some relaxation, some 
change of environment, and a_é few 
breaths of good fresh air. The passenger 
automobile is the ideal means by which to 
secure a maximum of these benefits in a 
minimum time. About the only recreation 
President Wilson gets in these trying days 
is his afternoon automobile ride. 

Is it not then a false conception of pa- 
triotism to restrict the use of passenger 
automobiles? One might just as logically 
curtail one’s telephone service or walk less 
for exercize in order to save shoe leather. 

And if one can afford it there should 
be no hesitancy about buying a new car. 
Replacing old machinery with new and im- 
proved machinery is one of the first steps 
in increasing efficiency in a factory. You 
will help the Government just as much as 
tho you bought additional Liberty Bonds 
with the purchase price. It only means that 
others will be able to buy the bonds. By 
purchasing a new car you are helping the 
third largest industry in the United States 
to keep going, one on which five per cent of 
the people depend for a living. And your 
old car is resold at a price permitting, per- 
haps, some mechanic to secure and use it 
for traveling to and from his work, so he 
ean move his family out into the country. 
where they have a garden and help increase 
food production. 


N using their passenger cars this sea- 

son, however, there are several ways in 
which motorists can serve the common 
cause. Driving at conservative speeds will 
reduce the wear and tear on the roads. 
which are now so essential for inter-city 
freight hauling by motor trucks. Incidentally 
when you meet motor trucks remember the 
great part they are playing in helping out 
the railroads and give them the right of 


- way. Because of scarcity of labor and high 


cost of materials country highways and 
city streets, especially the former, are not 


. being maintained as they should. This 


coupled with the heavy motor haulage wil! 
soon have the roads in bad condition, which 
will tend to make touring less desirable. 
Conservative driving will also save tires 
and fuel to the benefit of your pocketbook. 
Quick starting and stopping is not only 
hard on the car but hard on the road sur- 
face also. Giving a “lift” to the workman 
on foot whom you meet may increase the 
output that day of some munition factory. 
It is the multiplication of these little 
things that means, so much in our national 
effort. And to the average motorist many 
other things will occur whereby material 
help can be extended, while he or she is 
gaining health and recreation or saving 
time and otherwise promoting efficiency 
thru traveling by automobile. 
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this Lavatory different? 


“ O pedestal!”’ you say. “Then what does 
hold it up?” 


Two heavy metal brackets, anchored to 
the wall, and concealed under ‘“‘jackets’’ of 
vitreous china or solid porcelain. 

That this arrangement means easier, 
quicker bathroom cleaning—an appreciable 
saving in time and labor—goes without 
saying. 

“How about durability?’’ 






THEJ. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Jersey 
New York, 5th Ave. & 17th St. 












+Bost +Portland, Ore. ‘ _ : ; 

Pittsburgh lWashington, D.C. Ihe durability of Mott solid porcelain or 
“hinag Jew Orle s ° e 

— a vitreous china may be taken for granted. In 






Los Angeles +San Francisco 
+Philadelphia 7St. Louis 






fact, the passing years have a way of dealing 
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‘sCloveland L—sly nor kindly with all Mott bathroom equipment. 
Dallas Fl Paso, Texas . . 
4Detroit Indianapolis Send 4c postage for our 138-page “Bath- 





+Des Moines +Salt Lake City 
+Toledo 

MOTT COMPANY, LTD. 
+Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Can. 


{Showrooms equipped with model 
bathrooms. 


room Book,” showing 22 model bath- 
rooms, with prices for individual fixtures. 







Everything we sell, we make 
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DREER’S 


“GOLD MEDAL” GLADIOLUS 


We grow this magnificentstrain for the 
express purpose of being able to supply those 


who want the very best mix- 
ture possible. 

When Gladioli are grown in 
mixture they are liable to de- 
teriorate rapidly and finally 
contain but a few colors. To 
avoid this we grow small 
blocks of a large number of 
exquisite high-grade sorts from 
which this mixture is made 
and which embraces all colors 
from the richest reds through 
all the intermediate tones of 
pink, rose, salmon, _ blush, 
white, yellow to the new blue, 
heliotrope and “pansy colors.” In- 
deed so great is the diversity of 
colors that there is little risk of any 
two being exactly alike. 

Having a large stock of splendid 
bulbs, we are able to offer them at 
a very reasonable price, viz. 60 cts. 
per doz., $4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 
1000. If wanted by Parcel Post add 
6 cts. per doz. for postage. 

The above is but one of our Spe- 
cialties. For complete list send for 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1918 


Free on application if you mention 
this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 CHESTNUT STREET 

















PHILADELPHIA 
Tw 
2 inp ONE f- 2 £7 
You will find real enjoyment and health Vif 
out of doors with the 
Ristey Tent-Couc 


A Tent and couch in one. 
no ropes or stakes. 
or carried and folds up in a roll. 
Just the thing for lawn, porch or 
camp. Send your name and address 


Ristey Tent-Conch Co., 2204 E. LakeSt. ) 


Minneapolis, Mint. suessmmms 








Needs 


Easily moved 





Pat. July, 1908 





RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 

Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat, 
Our book: - “‘The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and —o 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,”” by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth 
edition, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 25 cents with sample copy 
of the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE con- 
taining Rabbit and Pet Stock Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 312, Syracuse, N.Y. 




















To the people of New 
York City and vicinity 


Within 


ers of the best quality. 
needs the Hicks 
source of supply. 


Nurseries is the 


I Send for Home Landscapes. Landscape 
Architecture, Inc., the official organ of 


the American Society of 
tiful groups, and illustrated them 
plans and perspectives. 


groups will probably fit your needs. 


II Call at the Hicks 
what beautiful plants you can 
Some of them save you 10 years. 


New and beautiful 


plants from 
famous collections at 


Highland 


den Magazine by 
John Dunbar, 
authorities in 


one of the 


this country. At 


them for your garden. 


III Ask your neighbor how they like Hicks 


stock and service, and the guarantee 
to replace free what does not grow 
satisfactorily. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box K, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


100 miles of New York City 
our motor truck deliveries will bring you 
freshly dug trees, shrubs, fruits and flow- 
For some of your 
best 


j Landscape 
Architects, has prepared a series of beau- 
by 
Some of these 


Nurseries and see 
have. 
The 
big fruit trees will bear earlier than usual. 
the 
Park, 
Rochester, have been described in Gar- 
the Superintendent, 
foremost 
the 
Hicks Nurseries you can get some of 


Phone 68 














Gladioli—Dahlias—Lilies 


Phlox—Iris—Peonies 


and other Summer-Flowering Bulbs 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Vigorous, home-grown stock of the 


choicest varieties. 


Send for Spring List now ready and 
receive our Fall Catalogue later. 


FRANKEN BROS. 
Box 152 Deerfield, Ill. 














. 


Heatherhome Midsummer Cosmos 


Flowers fully as large and beautifully colored as 
the late kind and bloom from July until frost. 

For 25 cents we will mail you a large packet— 
White, Pink and Crimson blended. Also a large 
packet of Heatherhome Branching Asters—American 
grown, one full ounce of ‘‘Heatherhome Beauties,’’ 
Sweet Peas, and our unique and helpful 1918 Catalog 
—*The War-time Flower Garden.”” Write today. 


HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 
New York 


Room 407 258 Fifth Avenue 




















THE POULTRY YARD 


IN APRIL 
BY E. I. FARRINGTON 





In quarters like these and with good feed 
a hen soon gets over her broodiness 


HEN Mr. Hoover gave notice to 

the poultry keepers of the country 

that no more hens or pullets should 
be drest for market for a period of ten 
weeks, the fact that poultry keeping was 
on a war time basis was brought home to 
thousands of people for the first time. Mr. 
Hoover’s purpose was, of course, to in- 
crease the production of eggs, and undoubt- 
edly the order was needed. Yet it put many 
poultrymen in a peculiar situation, for they 
could not obtain sufficient grain to feed 
their hens except at an exorbitant price, 
and yet they had to keep them. 

It is being discovered, in consequence, 
that practically as many eggs can be ob- 
tained by quite different feeding methods 
from those formerly employed. Edward 8. 
Brown, the leading poultry expert of Great 
Britain, who has been sent to this country 
to arrange for shipping breeding stock to 
English poultrymen after the war, says 
that it has been found across the water that 
poultry will do very well on green feeds, 
potatoes, turnips and the like, with much 
less grain than was once considered indis- 
pensable. 

Since the new flour orders went into 
effect American poultrymen are discovering 
that the bran which they buy has changed 
remarkably*in substance and appearance. 
It has become more like meal, and is diffi- 
eult to mix with water or milk. If fed dry, 
however, with twenty per cent of beef 
scraps, it makes a very good mash: 

In parts of New England poultrymen are 
being refused oats, this grain being held 
wholly for horses. Oats are valuable as a 
substitute for wheat, but can be dispensed 
with. In the egg laying contest at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, the following very simple 
ration has given good results: 

Scratch feed—400 pounds 
corn. 

Dry mash—-150 pounds of wheat bran. 
150 pounds of wheat shorts, 100 pounds of 
beef scraps, 4 pounds of fine charcoal and 
5 pounds of salt. 

This ration can be improved by feeding 
either sprouted oats or sprouted barley, a 
bushel being fed for every one hundred 
pounds of corn. 

O£ course the orders from Washington, 
designed to promote the egg yield, were is- 
sued with the full knowledge of the fact 
that the spring months are the months in 
which the greatest number of eggs are pro- 
duced. If as hoped the total number can be 
increased by five million, the egg supply of 
the country will begin to approach normal. 
With plenty of eggs coming in, the small 
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A Glimpse of the Contents 
Fiction History Davy , 
araday 
—— tes Galles 
ecee Lye 
—— lo a Metchnikoff 
Bunyan Europe Newton 
Daudet England 
Dickens America Poetry and 
Disraeli France Drama 
Dumas Germany 
Eliot Holland Addison 
Fielding India Ariosto 
Goethe Spain Aristophanes 
Goldsmith Sweden Beaumarchais 
Hawthorne aut Browning 
Hichens Religion Butler 
Holmes and Byron 
Hugo Philosophy‘! — 
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ouitonts andthe 370 authors rep- 
resented in this great work which 
is in this comp _ library now 
zone for only 3 cents a day. 
ail coupon. 
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A Millionaires Library 
for 5'a Day 


Entire Set Shipped Free for Examination 


books by 300 of the world’s greatest 

authors—Thackeray, Tolstoy, Dickens, 

Hugo, Shakespeare, Moliere, Sophocles, 
Tasso, ete., ete—each the foremost intellect 
of his generation. Just the collection boiled 
down for quick reading that a millionaire lover 
of books would buy to make his library of classics 
complete. 560 of the world’s greatest books selected 
and condensed by two of the world’s foremost ed- 
itors—Lord Northcliffe of England and S. S. Mc- 
Clure of America. $2,000 worth of books (if bought 
in the original form) now yours for 8c a day for 
only a few months, through a truly remarkable 
publishing feat. 


Condensed to 20 Volumes 


No longer do you have to wade through the dull 
parts of literature to get the brilliant spots—no 
longer do you have to spend years in becoming 
familiar with great authors—no longer do you have 
to solve the problem of where to begin, of deciding 
what is worth-while and what is waste of time in 
reading. 

All of this has now been done for you. These 
two great editors have selected the books and their 
great editorial staffs have cut out the dull, unessen- 
tial parts with which even the world’s greatest lit- 
erature abounds—and they have condensed all of 
these writings into twenty beautiful volumes con- 
taining all the gold but none of the dross. These 
are not extracts—they are condensations, yet every 
word is the word of the author. Never has there 
been such an opportunity to gain the riches in 
knowledge, riches in inspiration, in incentive, in 
self-confidence—to strengthen your mental power 
and infuse new spirit into every faculty and func- 
tion of your brain. Never have the riches in enter- 
tainment, in wisdom m so easily within your 


) Only 3 Cents a Day 


Which way is your way? To purchase outright, 
without the privilege of return. 560 separate 
volumes at a cost of about $2000 and spend 
months and years getting out of these vol- 
umes the essential things your mind craves 
—is this to be your way,—or—to accept 


Te cream of 560 of the world’s greatest 


Ps 









































our free inspection offer and, if pleased, to se- 
cure these same 560 Books, each edited and 
condensed to half an hour’s reading, for less 
than 3c a day and to get the real substance 
of the wisdom and entertainment of the world 
by spending only 15 minutes or less a day? 
Which way for you—the old or the new? 


No Money in Advance) 


Thousands of sets have already been sold in 
England, and now these great books are ready for 
America. Realizing that these books, containing all, 
the essence of a millionaire booklover’s library, 
must be seen to be fully appreciated; realizing 
that their value to you grows each day that 
they are in your hands—we have decided to 
distribute a few introductory sets at a 
greatly reduced price on little payment,’ 
terms. Send the coupon—no money. It, 
brings the complete set of 20 volumes,, 
charges prepaid, on approval. If 
you don’t find in them Inspira- 
tion, Pleasure, Knowledge—send 
them back at our expense. 





































Otherwise 3 cents a day pays McKINLAY, STONE 

for them—pays the half & MacKENZIE 

price that you get on this 

introductory edition. Dept. 54, 30 Irving Place, 
New York S 


I accept your special offer. 
Please send me on approval, 
all charges prepaid, a complete 


McKINLAY, STONE & 
MacKENZIE 


Dept. 54 set of “The World’s east 
. Books’”” in 20 volumes, boun n 
30 Irving Place cloth. If, after inspection, I find 
New York same satisfactory, I will send you 


$1.00 promptly and $1.00 each month 
thereafter for only 14 months. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I will return them within 

10 days of receipt at your expense, and the 
examination is to cost me nothing. (If you would 
rather pay cash, deduct 5 per cent.) 


DeOeUMGOR cecoccccccccccvcesccoccoces éeneeee 


eeeees 


If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change the payments 











to read $1.00 first payment and $1.75 thereafter for 14 months. 
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GLADIOLUS 
“KUNDERDI” 


The Wonderful New Races 
with Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


New Class New Types New Colors 


O other strains are near so 
beautiful and your collec- 
tion can not be up-to-date 

without them. Send for our 1918 
Free catalog of 52 pages with 
many beautiful illustrations. It 
describes nearly 300 varieties (all 
of our own production. 83 extra 
grand new ones now offered for 
the first time and only obtainable 
from us. It contains the most 
complete cultural notes and valu- 
able information on gladiolus, in- 
cluding how to grow Giant or 
Prize winning blooms, and how to 
have them flowering throughout 
the entire summer and fall, until 
freezing weather sets in. It is 
time to plant now. 

Address the originator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 5, Goshen, Ind. 


























TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest } om Cuts a 
Grass-Cutter = Swath 
ie t 


— 


The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, N 1,209,519, 
Dec, 19, 1910 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


. . ‘ 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
man, the Triplex will mow more lawn in a tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in 
day than the best motor mower ever made, summer, as does the motor mower. 
t it better and at a fraction of the cos re - : 
cut if at a fraction of the cost. Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one fives . 
, : : : ’ Lawn Mowers. 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 


any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 

three horses and three men. S. P. TOWNSEND & Co. 
Does not smash the grass to earth and 14 Central Avenue 

plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither ORANGE NEW JERSEY 











Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. ' 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 





“Brcrnnen’s.” 101 Fulton Street, New York 

















poultry keeper should lose no time in put- 
ting down many dozen to be kept until next 
winter. The plan of preserving eggs in 
water glass is entirely feasible if the eggs 
are fresh and clean. Sometimes complaints 
are heard that the eggs taste musty after 
they have been put down a few months. 
The reason is almost invariably that the 
eggs were not fresh enough when put down. 
Many city residents buy eggs by the case 
to be preserved, ordering them from some 
country town. If these eggs have been gath- 
ered up from farmers about the neighbor- 
hood, the chances are that many of them 
will be from one to three weeks old. Water 
glass can be purchased at any drug store 
and must be diluted in the proportion of 
one part to nine parts of water. Altho not 
necessary, it is wise to boil the water and 
allow it to cool. A stone crock is the best 
container, and should be half filled with the 
solution, the eggs being placed in the con- 
tainer carefully in order that they may not 
be cracked. Eggs can be added from time to 
time until the container is full, but there 
should always be two inches of water glass 
above the eggs. Keep the crock covered and 
in a cool place, occasionally adding water 
if evaporation makes this necessary. 


PRIL is the great hatching month, and 

it is important that the chickens receive 
the best of care. When a chicken dies, the 
loss involves not only a potential supply 
of meat, but also, the loss of an egg which 
might have been used for food. Of course 
there is danger of too much coddling, but 
such matters as protecting the youngsters 
from rats, cats, lice, drafts and dampness 
must not be overlooked. 

Many complex feeding rules have been 
laid down, but it is not necessary to follow 
them. There is no better starting food than 
stale bread soaked in milk, but with the 
milk partly squeezed out. Rolled oats, oat- 
meal and hard boiled eggs are also excel- 
lent for small chickens. After a few days. 
however, there is no reason why the chicks 
should not be gradually accustomed to regu- 
lar feedings of finely cracked grain. 

It is best for the amateur to use 
a commercial chick feed. At the end 
of a week a chicken mash or bran 
alone may be kept before the chick- 
ens at all times, ten per cent of beef 
scraps being added after ten days. If the 
chicks are, not overfed and have plenty of 
water, with frequent extras in the way of 
lettuce or sprouted oats, they will make 
rapid growth, even when fed in the simple 
manner described. 

Broody hens will begin to appear this 
month. Some of them may be needed, but 
they are likely to prove a nuisance and 
should be broken up as quickly as _ pos- 
sible. The best way to break them up is to 
place them in a small cage or coop elevated 
on posts or fastened to the side of the 
house. It should be made of chicken wire. 
with a slotted floor, the boards being nar- 
row and placed far enough apart to admit 
the air freely. In such quarters and with 
plenty of good feed a hen soon gets over 
her attack of broodiness, especially if she 
is incarcerated as soon as discovered. If a 
hen has been allowed to sit on a nest for 
several days, breaking her up becomes a 
hard task. Of course no modern poultryman 
thinks of ducking his broody hens in the 
horse trough or slamming them on the barn 
floor after the manner followed by farmers 
in other days. 








Tam—What sort o’ meenister hae ye the 
noo, Sandy? 

Sandy—We seldom get a glint o’ him; 
sax days o’ week he’s enveesible and on the 
seventh he’s incomprehensible. — Boston. 
Transcript. 





























THESE ARE 


YOUR BOOKS OF 


TACTICS 


They will teach 
you more about 


Family Budgets 

Foreign Cookery 

Curing Coughs and Colds 

Care of Heating Systems 

Principles of Nutrition 

Removing Stains 

Art Needlework 

Food Values 

Housekeeping Schedules 

Meat Substitutes 

Home Economics 

Menus and Diets 

Toilet Preparations 

Planning Mea!s 

Cleaning Woodwork 

Knitting and Crocheting 

Salts and Savors 

Restoring Faded Colors 

Sauces and Salads 

Disinfectants 

Vegetarian Foods 

Shampoos 

Home Sanitation 

Destroying Household 
Pests 

Care of Hands and Feet 

Laundry Helps 

Preserving and Pickling 

Curing Faulty Draughts 

Ventilation of Rooms 

Embroidery 

Food for Growing Chil- 
dren 

Marketing 

Jams and Jellies 

Care of Floors 

Treating Cold-sores 
Cracked Lips 

Systematizing Your Kit- 
chen 

Electric Utensils 

Use of “Left-overs”™ 

Chafing Dishes 

Fixing Plumbing Trou- 
bles 

Cleaning Wall-paper 

Serving Course Dinners 

Washing Woolens 

Managing Servants 

Setting a Table 

Whitening Clothes 

Weights and Measures 

Treating Minor Illnesses 

Preparing Fancy Dishes 

Tending Fires 

First Aid in Accidents 

Sinks, Drains, Ete. 

Care of Silver 

Balanced Rations 

Fireless Cooking 

Home-made _ Remedies 

Cakes and Candies 
treatment of Cuts and 
Burns 


and 





Are you trained? 
mistress of your house, or are 


Are you fit for service? 


Are you realiy 
you lost in the entanglements 


of cooking, cleaning, child-raising and the hundred other 


duties that claim your care? 


In other words, are you run- 


ning your home, or is your home running 


you? 


Never was there a time when your home 


meant so mu 


ch to you, and required so 


much from you, as it does now.\ As a con- 
scientious housewife, you want to play 
effectively your great part in our war for 


the homes of 
at this time 


than efficient home management. 


mankind, for you realize that 
there is no need more vital 
But as a 


woman, you desire more leisure to cultivate 


other things that 
rut of domestic d 


appeal to you, to escape the 
rudgery and keep your mind 


fresh and awake to the big moving world out- 


side Therefore the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


Is the Most Timely Set of Books in America Today 


These four handsome volumes, just off the press in a new uniform edition beautifully bound in 


cloth, will not only aid you to run your home more efficiently, but 


they will thus help, you to save 


time for other important activities. Forming a veritable compendium of modern housekeeping 


information, they are scientific and authoritative, yet handy, 
estingly written. 


usable, and simply and inter- 


In any household emergency, on any housekeeping subject, in times of doubt 


and discouragement, The House Beautiful Home Library is a friend to flee to for immediate 


and practical assistance. 





THE HOUSEKEEPER’S 





HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 











Packed with the lore of generations of ac- 
complished housewives, this volume contains 
just the things that the mistress of every 
well-ordered home must know. It includes 
18 full-page illustrations, and is composed 
of enlightening chapters on the laundry, 
home sanitation, foreign cooking, toilet sug- 
gestions, needlework, accidents, minor ill- 
nesses—in fact, everything from’ cleanliness 
and health to the latest thing in knitting 
stitches. 


























THE NUTRITION OF A 
| HOUSEHOLD 


By Edwin T. and 
Lilian Brewster 


The cheering sub-title of this invaluable m= f * i 
n 


book is ‘‘Better Food at Lower Cost.’ ‘ , 
these days of conservation and soaring prices, ; pia 
what subject is more important to the home? 

And as for the country, the government says, 
“Food will win the war.’’ The authors have 
not written a dry treatise on proteins and 
calories, but an interesting, practical, com- 
mon-sense discussion of the economic prepara- 
tion of three wholesome meals a day. 














LETTERS TO A YOUNG 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 


Written by a noted architect, this book is 
a thorough-going discussion of the treatment 
of furnaces, fireplaces, stoves, water-pipes, 
chimneys, woodwork, floors, plumbing, light- 
ing fixtures, and all the other physical 
features of a house. The author recognizes 
the importance to happy family life of a 
comfortable, wholesome dwelling, and the 
distress, anxiety and expense often caused by 
defects which, if understood in season, may 
be easily remedied. This remarkably useful 
volume is a certain money-and-trouble-saver 
for any householder. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 


im Under the Same Management as 
Fi The Atlantic Monthly 


In addition to The House Beautiful Home 
Library, you may have a twelve months’ sub- 
scription to The House Beautiful Magazine, 


Fwith all its splendid features on the building, 


furnishing and decorating of homes and the 
development and care of yards and gardens. 
In these trying times you can make your 
home a more satisfying place for 
yourself and for those you love if 

you will take advantage of this 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 





HOUSEKEEPER 








By Jane Prince 























A book that is crammed with helpful sug- 
gestions on the family budget, economy in the 
home, servants, the weekly cleaning, the 
serving of meals, and other vital branches of 
the great profession of modern housekeeping. 
These pages are devoted particularly to the 
larger problems of efficient home management, 
which mean so much to the housekeeper’s suc- 
cess and upon the shoals of which so many 


and a first: payment 
only 








$1.00 


domestic boats are wrecked. 


These four books are uniform in style, but absolutely distinct 
incontents. Either volume or THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 


= 


FUL MAGAZINE makes a delightful gift for a friend. 


The regular price of The House Beautiful 
Magazine is $2.50 a year. 
the four helpful volumes in The House 
Beautiful Home Library is $5.00. At 
the regular rate they would cost 
you $7.50, but for a limited time 

you may have them all 
$5.00, if you will return at 
once the attached coupon 


The price of 
% 
»* é 


for 


of 
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ing Greenhouses 
Seem to Grow in the Garden 


You will never think of yours in terms of glass 
and iron and wood, but rather as the graceful 
Mother surrounded by her brood of flowers. 

Just send us a picture of your garden and our 
experts will design you a KING that will be as much 
a part of it as the flowers themselves. 

Tilustrated literature on request. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO., 410 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
All the Sunlight All Day Houses 
BrancH Offices: 
1476 Broadway 
113 State St. 
Scranton 307 Irving Ave. 


Philadelphia....Harrison Bldg., 15th and Market Sts. 





Move Your Poultry Yard When and Where You Want 
it by Using “Buffalo” Portable Poultry Runways 


This new fenc- . 
ing system en- . : = Pe, 
ables you to , Yo 
make any size 
yard desired and 
move it to other 
locations at will. 
To erect simply 
push legs into 
the ground. 
Substantially constructed from 1% inch , 
Diamond mesh heavy galvanized wire fabric 
and galvanized round iron frames with one 
inch galvanized Hexagon Netting along the 
bottom, twelve inches high, Strong and dura- 
ble and its portable feature makes it readily 
adaptable for fencing in’ young chicks or 
ducklings as well as grown chickens, ducks, 
geese, etc. Also used to advantage for en- 
closing small vegetable garden plots, dog 
runways, ete. as . 
Made in standard size sections as follows: . ———— 
. long by 5 ft. high $3.75 per section PBXs RRS RRRXE 
. 6 in. long by 5 . high (gate)... 1.60 “ “ AY RY 
. long by 2 ft. high 2.00 “ « xxx’ 
. long by 2 ft. high ‘ “ RRR XXX 
PLUS 10% TO THE ree xs) 
F. Buffalo, : , 
The prices are effective April Ist, 1918, 
for orders consisting of six sections or more. 
sizes can be shipped from stock immediately. Special sizes 
made to order on short notice. Send money order, check, 
New York Draft or eurrency by registered mail NOW! pe . 
Don’t delay, freight conditions are bad and delay in order- Enlarged View 
ing may disappoint you in delivery. 
Our booklet No. 67 BB will be sent upon request with 
order will convince you of the merits of this system. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo N. Y, 


six cents to cover postage. A trial 














'Scid') weiest le Roofing Products 
.: Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 
LLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not alr excel for 
ve 























A PRACTICAL BIRD MAN 
And the Houses He Builds 


O to the woodpecker if you would 
Ge to make satisfactory homes for 

birds. The busy little fellow who 
sounds his cheery tattoo on the dried trunks 
of trees is the very best architect in all 
birddom, and his reputation is sustained 
by hundreds of satisfied tenants who occupy 
his dwellings. 

It took many years for Edwin H. Reiber, 
of West Webster, to find out this truth, 
and from the knowledge he has set him- 
self up as rival to the woodpecker and to- 
day is turning out almost as many bird 
homes as his feathered competitor. That 
his efforts are appreciated is testified to 
by hundreds of tenants of his houses. 

Mr. Reiber, or “The Bird Man,” as he is 
more often known, has been a companion 
of the birds since his early boyhood. His 
chief delight has been to see the birds at 
their daily tasks of food hunting, nest build- 
ing and the rearing of their young. Perhaps 
that is why he began to notice years ago 
that the clearing of timber, brush patches 
and wild fields was daily depriving the 
birds of their natural nesting places and 
forcing them to nest where they were more 
and more at the mercy of their natural 
enemies. 

Then birds began to grow less and less 
in number, the whole country awoke to the 
danger that bird life might disappear as 
had the passenger pigeon and the buffalo. 

Laws were enacted to protect birds from 
the guns and nets. “These laws are good,” 
argued the Bird Man, “but they do not 
strike at the root of the trouble. What the 
birds need are food and safe nesting 
places.” Then began his long patient study 
of nesting and bird housekeeping, experi- 
ments with artificial homes for birds and 
feeding stations for them. 

His whole aim was to reproduce arti- 
ficially the natural conditions under which 
the wild bird nests and rears its young. 

These studies and experiments led him 
from the Valley of the Rio Grande to the 
pines of the Adirondacks. Summer and 
winter he followed the birds in their mi- 
grations, offering the shelter of his bird 
homes, until he had found a construction 
that not only gave the natural nesting 
conditions but was attractive to the birds 
and attractive to the eye as well, or as 
he says so often, “a home that pleases 
the birds and pleases the giver.” 

One of the greatest obstacles the Bird 
Man had to overcome in interesting those 
who were genuinely in sympathy with the 
movement for bird preservation was the 
popular fallacy that “a box with a hole 
in it,” no matter how prettily it might be 
painted and decorated on the outside, was 
of any value as a saver of bird life. His 
earliest investigations had taught him that 
such a device was only a death trap for 
young birds, for they do not reproduce the 
natural conditions under which birds hatch 
their eggs and rear their young. 

He has invented a system of bird hous- 
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ing that protects and conserves bird life. 
This is the way he explains it: 

“In nature the woodpeckers peck out a 
nesting cavity in branches where the fibers 
of the wood are completely destroyed by 
deeay, caused by excessive moisture, leav- 
ing the interior of the branch in a spongy, 
moist, cool condition. This condition is 
absolutely necessary to the birds of the 
house nesting varieties and insures per- 
fect incubation of the eggs. This moisture 
has always been omitted in man-made bird 
houses, and our birds have been deprived 
of the condition upon which their lives 
actually depend. 

“In bird eggs there is an amount of free 
albumen; a thin, watery substance which 
does not enter into the young bird during 
incubation, but remains and insures perfect 
hatching and makes it possible for the 
young birds to leave the shell easily and 
in perfect condition to reach maturity. In 
the ordinary one-wall bird houses this free 
albumen soon dries up from excessive heat, 
and when hatching time arrives the skin 
of the bird adheres to the inner shell mem- 
brane, is torn and much bird life is de- 
stroyed. 

“As it is natural for the woodpecker 
to seek a new decayed branch each year for 
its home, so the old deserted cavities are 
taken possession of by the other house nest- 
ing birds that- do not peck out cavities. 
Nature has supplied numerous woodpeckers 
that vary in size and peck out different 
sized cavities. These cavities become homes 
for the various birds that nest in deserted 
cavities. 

“The deserted cavity of the hairy wood- 
pecker makes a home for the bluebird; the 
red-headed woodpecker’s cavity makes a 
home for the crested fly-catcher, and the 
flicker or golden-winged woodpecker makes 
a home for the sparrow hawk and screech 
owl.. So if we are to construct a success- 
ful home for bluebirds, we go to the de- 
serted hairy woodpecker’s home and copy 
the natural conditions, the size and shape 
of entrance, the depth of the cavity from 
the entrance, the diameter of the cavity, 
and the moist, cool conditions of the cavity. 
If we should make the cavity too deep the 
young would be unable to reach the en- 
trance; if too shallow the young would 
leave the nest before they were sufficiently 
strong to take care of themselves; so every 
detail has to be worked out minutely. 

“I make my houses of sassafras and red 
cedar woods. The oils of both woods elim- 
inate the possibility of vermin accumulat- 
ing. As the bark of the sassafras is a 
nonconductor of heat, it also helps to keep 
the nesting chamber cool. Both woods are 
very durable. a necessity to man-made 
houses, as birds once established return 
year after year to the same house. 
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De Luxe Ru 


MARK RE S. PAT. OFF 


FABRIC: PATENTED JULY 18,1916 


“S? many guests have asked what 
makes my living room so cheerful- 
looking and so comfortable, and J tell 
them all that the secret lies on the 
floor—the CREX DE LUXE Rug.”’ 





GRASS FURNITURE 4 


TRAGE Magn REG US PAE OFT. 


CREX furniture— 
sold by leading 
dealers—is weil 
worthy of your 
careful inspection, 


CREX rugs come in a wonderful range of beautiful pat- Itharmonizes per- 
terns and colors, making selection easy. They lie flat—are fectly with CREX 
reversible—dirt, dust and damp proof—and economical rugs. 





enough to use in any room—the year ’round. 


When buying—be sure you obtain the genuine. Ask 
to see the name C-R-E-X woven in the edge of 
the side binding. If it isn’t there it isn’t a CREX. 











Write today for 

handsomely illus- 

trated posniet in 
. . t 

“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy Crex” a FREE. 

CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Book direct from Japan. Abso- 

= lutely the latest and best book 

of its kind. By Ohshima and 

Yokoyama, Professors of Ju-Jitsu in Kodokwan, Tokio. 
Teaches allethe holds, breaks, defenses, throws, blows, 


Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC, 
Established 1875 








tricks and secrets of this great art of selfdefense. I llus- 
Bro nze F ou ndry trated with close to one hundred actual photographs. Learn 
} 550 West 27th St., New York to protect yourself. 300 pages. 734x5% inches. Cloth 


y $2.70 postpaid. Send your order today. Money 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 544 INCHES DIAMETER ack if not satisfied. An ideal gift to your soldier boy. 


Tokio, Japan and U. S. ° 
IN_CAST BRONZE. _$1-00_POSTPAID RIKKO ART COMPANY 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 














Cleveland, Ohio 
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y forevery purpose. This confidencei 
% BRUSHES has spread whereyer brushes are used. 
“4 Whiting-Adams Co. makes the brush you want 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston, U. S.A., Dept.x 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Offici 1 Bh 
Ribbon, the highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1916 
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Save Money, Secure Satisfaction, 
Avoid Future Expense 


Use Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing 


It makes a neat, attractive, durable surface 
which will last as long as the house itself. 

This roofing material costs less than most 
others, is inexpensive to lay. For years has 
been giving satisfactory service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof sur- 
face is wanted CON-SER-TEX should be 
used. It will not leak, buckle, crack, stretch, 
peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing chem- 
ically treated to protect the fiber from mil- 
dew and the detrimental action of the oil in 
paint. 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


CON-SER-TEX is a perfect material for 
a roof, porch covering, or porch floor; on 
sleeping balconies, garage roofs, etc. In the 
suburban sections of the towns and cities 
throughout the United States, you will find 
hundreds of attractive and artistic homes 
where CON-SER-TEX is largely used—it 
renders continued satisfaction. 

Investigate its merits. Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof, porch floors, sleeping 
balcony, or the surface you want covered. 
We will mail you samples showing quality, 
width, weight, and free illustrated copy of 
“Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 

Ceo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 Wells Street 


California Distributors : 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco 





Los Angeles 











for Lawns 
and Gardens 


N'T be satisfied with halfway 
results. Note the photograp 
below which shows (on the right) how 
a Cleveland florist improved his re- 
sults by using NITRO-FERTILE. 
NITRO-FERTILE is a clean, odor- 
less and complete plant-food in liquid 
form which makes greener lawns a 
more fruitful gardens. $1.00 ferti- 
lizes 1500 square feet. 
neengeas ame 
postage and cost o 
sam| fe for 10-day 
garden or indoor 
test. Complete in- 
structions enclosed. 


THE FERTILE CHEMICAL CO, 
608 Ellastene Bidg., 
Cleveland, 0. 


=u FERTIL 





THE STRANGER WITHIN 
OUR GATES 


(Continued from page 25) 

is because recently we have neglected our 
obligations to the strangers within our 
gates. The fault lies in our lack of adequate 
provisions for their education. Race an- 
tagonisms have persisted for centuries in 
Europe because autocratic governments 
have regularly attempted to suppress all 
the racial and national aspirations of 
weaker and subject peoples instead of 
building upon them newer and _ broad- 
er federal ideals. In this country in 
the past we succeeded in assimilating our 
immigrants because men landed in this 
country resolved to become American citi- 
zens as soon as possible. Today, the newer 
elements in our population are left to them- 
selves in colonies and communities in the 
heart of our great cities. We have our 
ghettos, our Little Italies and our Little 
Hungaries in which immigrants are aban- 
doned to their own devices. When they ask 
us for explanations of the meaning of our 
democracy they are often met with expres- 
sions of impatience; the honesty of their 
motives is doubted; their sons are branded 
as slackers because they have no under- 
standing of the cause for which we are 
fighting and therefore have no desire to 
enlist. 

Our duty is plain if we will see it. We 
have invited the opprest and downtrod- 
den of all countries to come to this 
country; we have used their strength to 
assist us in developing our economic re- 
sources; but we have forgotten our obli- 
gation to arouse in them faith, trust and 
hope in our American ideals. 

America is still the land of opportunity. 
There is still room in this country for the 
men and women who shall come to us from 
Europe by the millions, bringing with them 
their ideals and their hopes for the future, 
but the safety of the republic is condi- 
tioned upon our building up its structure 
upon American rather than European 
ideals. Each new wave of immigration must 
be assimilated; each must be speedily ed- 
ucated so that men, women and children 
will become true Americans. 

For generations we have been trying an 
experiment in internationalism within our 
own borders. We have succeeded in break- 
ing down the race antagonisms which in- 
terfered with internationalism in Europe. 
We have given to men whose ancestors for 
centuries were bound down by the narrow 
conception of race loyalty a vision as 
broad as the limits of humanity. If in the 
future we are to become leaders in a world- 
wide internationalism based upon a strong 
democratic nationalism, we must not 
abandon the ideals of our fathers; we must 
carry on our experiment in international- 
ism thru immigration with increasing suc- 
cess. 

“Waiter, how can I tell if this is a ham 
sandwich ?” 

“There’s a label pasted on the rice paper, 
sir.” —Buffalo Express. 

“We no longer have the soliloquy on the 
stage.” 

“No, the telephone conversation has 
taken its place.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, 

Stude (facetiously)—This steak is like 
a day in June, Mrs. Borden; very rare. 

Tandlady (crustily)—And your bill is 
like March weather; always unsettled.— 
Punch Bowl. 

Bootmaker—Well, captain, I'm glad to 
see you back; now ’ow did you find the last 
pair of boots I made you? 

Captain (an exchange prisoner from Ger- 
many )---Oh, the best I ever tasted.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Make this 

your best year. 

Your garden 

will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 
176 pages full of valuable plant- FREE 
ing and gardening information 
Write for it today. 

Include 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the largest and most 
beautiful known. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2147 Arch Street Phila., Pa, 























De Lue’s GOLDEN GIANT 
2. , New Early 
$e i Hybrid SWEET CORN 
‘ Furnishes the sweetest and most 
. luscious creamy nutriment you can 
'@etee imagine. Acclaimed the most im- 
| fete] portant horticultural acquisition 
j : of recent years. Awarded the only 
medal given for sweet corn by 
i the Mass. Horticultural Society in 
nearly 100 years. 
DeLue’s Golden Giant is the re- 
sult of 12 years’ selection from the 
product of Howling Mob crossed with Golden Bantam 
and combines all the good points of both parents — 
and then some. 

Stalks very short and stout near the ground. Two 
to three ears ; 8 to 9 inches long; cob of small diam- 
eter, carrying from 12to18 rows of long, thick kernels 
of deep orange color. Remains tender until nearly, 
ready for seed. Sten Oa ; 

It excels all other early varieties in size, productive- 
ness and quality, and all the late varieties in quality 
and early maturity while equalling them in size. | 

It is the one corn for the home or et gardener 

the greatest amount of highest quality 
corn in the shortest of time from the smallest 
piece of land. Illustrated booklet, “How to Know 
and How to Grow Medal Sweet Corn,” sent with order. 
Price 35¢ per ¢ 0z.; 50e peroz. (about 120 to 130 seeds). 

Beware of substitutes. The genuine seeds are for 
sale only by the originator. 

EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


FREDERICK S. DeL UE, M.D.,IPRWENTAL FR 
Frotect the Song Birds! 


THO th 
birds Urs ton 











Dodson Bird House 


| for ev. 


Bird Book sent . 
ing Dodson line, “aiving 
re free 








War Service for Women 


has been given careful con- 
sideration by the Government. 


IF YOU WANT TO ENLIST 


but don’t know how, write to 


THE INDEPENDENT WAR BUREAU 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 28) 


be seen in many a Queen Anne or early 
Georgian panelled room where a built-in 
cupboard definitely enters into the original 
scheme as an essential item of decora- 
tive effect. If the room exhibited rich 
detail of carving, as many of them did, 
great care was bestowed upon the orna- 
mentation of the cupboard both in respect 
of carved detail and, if a room was painted, 
in respect of color and gilding as well. The 
inside was no less conscientiously finished 
than the exterior, decorative painted de- 
vices often appearing in the coved or escal- 
loped top, and carving at the edges of the 
shaped shelves. The example illustrated 
will convey an adequate idea of representa- 
tive treatment. Less ornate but not less 
striking and worthy of emulation as a 
legitimate type of built-in furniture were 
the cupboards in corners and beside fire- 
places in the panelled room ends of our own 
simpler American Georgian houses such as 
we see in another illustration. That the 
cupboard or closet is really a piece of built- 
in furniture-—few people seem to realize it 
—-one may be convinced “by removing a 
closet opening and leaving a bare, plastered, 
unadorned wall surface instead.”” Why not, 
then, make the closet or cupboard a real 
decorative factor in the room’s composi- 


tion? In placing it, endeavor to make its | 


position balance some other architectural 
feature. ° 

A useful and ingenious variant to the 
cupboard may be contrived by hinging the 
door of the upper portion at the bottom so 
that it will let down to form a desk or 
table, the central stile between the panels 
being also hinged, at the top, so that it 
may be dropt to form a leg. While speak- 
ing of built-in furniture invited by archi- 
tectural conditions, the reader is reminded 
of the Renaissance Italian cupboards with 
decorated doors mentioned in a preceding 
paragraph. Bookcases or book shelves oc- 
cupy an equally important place in the 
realm of built-in furniture with cupboards 
and closets and offer as great a range of 
opportunities for diversity of design and 
decorative treatment. Whatever fashion 
may most commend itself, remember that 
it is advisable to have movable shelves. If 
the shelves are not movable, be sure to have 
them spaced for volumes of standard sizes. 
The fireplace, under certain conditions, in- 
vites built-in seats or settles, either beside 
it or standing out into the room. Likewise, 
entrance halls and the sides of staircases 
or stair landings often present suitable op- 
portunities for the construction of built- 
in seats. 

Last of all we come to the cases where 
it is desirable, so far as possible, to dis- 
pense with movable furniture. Such condi- 
tions often obtain in bungalows or cottages 
to be used during only a few months in the 
year and to which it is inconvenient to 
transport any considerable amount of mov- 
able appointments. Under such circum- 
stances, with the few suggestions already 
offered, a little ingenuity will devise num- 
erous appropriate adaptations of built-in 
precedents for wall, table and seating fur- 
niture, which may be installed either when 
the bungalow or cottage is built or after- 
ward. In a dwelling for all-the-year-round 
occupancy, such an amount of fixed equip- 
ment, of course, would savor of affectation, 
” uncomfortably suggestive of furniture 
paralysis and soon become monotonous, but 
nder the conditions alluded to it is justi- 
liable and usually preferable to what one 
oo often finds in the way of broken or 
habby odds and ends discarded from the 
urnishings of the family’s more permanent 
abode. In any case, whether in cottage or 








Dreer’s 


Famous 
American 
Asters 


Asters are now 
the leading late 
Summer and Au- 
tumn flower both 
for cutting and 
for effect in the 
garden, and every flower lover 
should make a generous planting. 

e offer this season over sixty 
kinds and colors, all ‘“‘Made in 
America” and of the highest 
quality. 

We especially recommend our 
collection of Sit Famous Amer- 
ican varieties containing a lib- 
eral packet each of Peerless 
Pink, Crimson King, Crego’s 
Giant Pink, Crego’s Giant 
White, Rose King and Violet 
King. Price for any of the 
sorts 15 cts. per packet, or the 
entire collection for 65 cts, 
postpaid. 

For complete descriptions and 
cultural notes on above as well 
as a vast amount of informa- 
tion on Flowers and Plants of 
all kinds, Vegetable and Grass 
Seeds, send for 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918. 256 pages, profusely illustrated 


Free on application if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 




















HODGSON ots#s 


we you decide to bui/d a small house of any kind you 
YY invite trouble, dirt and expense to your door. Itstarts 
with the deciphering of numerous, complicated blue-prints. 
































Then follows dust, dirt, racket and extra expenses. And 
when the building is finished a ruined lawn and maybe dis- 
appointment stare you in the face. 

Side-step all this trouble. Buy a Hodgson Portable House, Select your bun- 


galow, cottage, garage, playhouse, or any other kind of house from actual 
photographs shown in the Hodgson catalog. 3 


Then your house will be shipped to you in neatly finished, fitted, painted 
sections, Unskilled workmen can erect it in a day and you have the exact house 
you selected and at the very same price. Send fora catalog today. 

. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 230, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
6 East 39th St., New York City 
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How to Use the Countryside Shop 


I.—Write for our free Requisition Chart. Read the list of interesting items it brings you. 
II.—Check the items you expect to buy and about which you want information. 
III.—Write on the blank pages all details and questions. Mail to us. 


IV.—As promptly as possible, we will make reply, drawing upon our files of infor- 
mation and the experience of our Expert Counsellors to give you helpful suggestions. 


The Countryside Shop, 119 West 40th St., New York City 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
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With en and Con- 
servation of Labor 


‘THE lawn beautiful must be cut often 

and well and today hand mowing is not 
equal to this task where the lawn area is 
greater than two acres, unless labor out of all 
reasonable proportion is employed. 

HERE is however one solution, one lawn- 

cutting mower that solves the labor prob- 
lem and at the same time assures a perfect 
lawn at the minimum of expense. That mower 
is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 


"T HE Fuller & Johnson combines large cut- 
ting capacity with flexibility and light- 
ness. In one day’s time one man can perfectly 
cut five acres of lawn. He can cut it so per- 
fectly that no after-trimming with a hana 
mower around trees, shrubs or driveways wili 
be necessary. 
WHE “RE you find the most beautifully cared 
for estates, parks and cemeteries there 
too you will find the Fuller & Johnson Motor 
lawn Mower. This machine is fast replacing 
hand mowers, horse mowers and the heavier 
types of motor mowers. It should replace them 
on your lawn. 


Let us give you the full facts. Let us 
send you our book entitled “‘A Better 

wa.” You owe it to your lawn and 
to your pocketbook to investigate 
the Fuller & Johnson. 


Manuracturers Distrisutinc Company 
499 Fullerton Building - St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAMBERLIN STRIPS 
INSTALLED 25 YEARS AGO 





larger dwelling and whether simple or elab- 
orate in fashion, a sense of fitness and good 
judgment must determine the amount of 
built-in, furniture to be used. A care to be 
invariably observed in every instance, for 
simple and ornate pieces alike, is to choose 
hardware of good design, for this item has 
more to do with the general aspect than a 
good many seem to realize. In a very small 
apartment, where all movables not vitally 
necessary must be eliminated, a bit of built- 
in furniture is sometimes a boon. As an in- 
stance—dozens of others might be adduced 

one may suggest a combination piece 
whose lower part might conceal a kitchen- 
ette “while the upper part with glazed 
doors, curtained inside, might contain cook- 
ing utensils, kitchen supplies or dishes.” 

As a final bit of advice—keeping always 
in mind the fact that built-in furniture is 
not merely a clever space-saving “stunt” 
nor a handy makeshift but has its own 
real decorative value as well—let us set 
forth one guiding principle to observe in de- 
vising any piece, large or small; “Let it 
have a reason, either necessity or con- 
venience, and let it be in keeping with the 
style of its surroundings.” 


THE DECIDING FACTOR 


(Continued from page 16) 
rounds were fired by our pilots from low 
altitudes on hostile troops massed in vil- 
lages and in the open continuously thruout 
the day. 

“More than fourteen tons of bombs were 
dropt on enemy billets, on his high velocity 
guns and on railroad stations in the battle 
area, ‘ 

“Our bombing aeroplanes were attacked 
by thirty-two hostile machines, and a fierce 
fight ensued. One of the enemy’s aeroplanes 
was brought down in flames and another 
was downed, and fell in the center of Mann- 
heim. Five others were driven down out 
of control. 

“Despite this severe combat and the 
enemy’s heavy anti-aircraft gunfire all our 
machines returned except two. During the 
night ten heavy bombs were dropt on an 
important railways bridge and works at 
Konz, just south of Treves, in Germany. 
Eight of these bombs were clearly seen to 
be bursting among the railways works. 

“Nearly two tons of bombs were dropt 
from low hights on a hostile aerodrome 
south of Metz. Six bombs were seen to 














A Sun Room of great charm 
can easily be evolved by the 
use of DANERSK FURNI- 
TURE. 


We offer pieces in quaint color- 
ings made to harmonize with your 
selection of the newest fabrics. 
There is no furniture at modest 
cost that is so interesting as DAN- 
ERSK. 


Make each bedroom in your 
home different in its appeal 


The DANERSK . METHOD is 
the only successful one by which 
you can express your individual 
taste in color and form at nomi- 
nal cost. 


Buy now. Freight conditions for 
shipments from Stamford to in- 
terior points are in excellent 
shape. 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for Valuable Catalog “P-4” 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New Yor 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


> . 

Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ges Se together as you would 
a broken limb. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall. Mich. 


[E AGE'S 


GLUE “2: 


TUBES 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


burst among the hangars and to set fire 
to some of the huts of the aerodrome, All 
our machines returned. _ 

“From nightfall until early morning our 
night flying squadrons bombed areas on the 
battlefront in which hostile troops were 
concentrated, as well as enemy ammunition 
dumps and large guns. More than fourteen 
tons of bombs were again dropt by our 
machines, two and a half tons of which 
were loosed on the docks of Bruges. All our 
machines returned.” 

It is stated officially that this is only the 
beginning of the intensive warfare that is 

a to follow, one of the great drives that are 
jaye corel thew agg to follow each other in quick succession 
ANTEED 10 YEARS — but outlast hereafter. We must, therefore, concentrate 
your building. efforts on our aircraft program and put all 
Twi h Chamberlin i the manufacturing facilities now standing 
oil chats eeatinal asset itshesh, practically idle in the United States to turn 


out aircraft and parts. 
We equip weed | or metal windows, Consideration on an extended aircraft 
doors, innewor 


program must be delayed no longer. 
old buildings. 


The executive committee of the Aero 
WRITE for illustrated, descriptive book Club of America, which has given thoro 
list of users in your vicinity. 


consideration to the situation, has made the 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO following report, and presented the follow- 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


ing recommendations: 


are as good as new today. 
Equip NOW with 


CHAMBERLIN 
lal WEATHER STRIPS 











and they'll be as good as 


new 25 years hence 
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“The situation must; be considered from 
the standpoint of whether we as a nation 
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are today going as far and as fast as we 
ean with the aircraft program, and whether 
the present program is sufficient to insure 
the constant production of aeroplanes in 
sufficient number to supply the American 
aviators in France, train and equip the 
thousands of aviators under training and 
to be trained, and contribute to the build- 
ing of the Allies’ forces, so as to gain and 
maintain the Allies’ supremacy in the air. 

“If we look at the situation from this 
standpoint, we find that we are only doing 
one fifth of what we should do and the 
main reason is that there are no funds 
with which to do more. The Government 
aeronautics organization today is unable to 
go further essentially because it lacks 
funds. 

“The present aircraft program was made 
at the time when Italy was victorious and 
Russia was still fighting energetically. The 
$640,000,000 appropriations represented the 
rock bottom cost for the smallest plan that 
could be made to meet the situation suc- 
cessfully then. It did not allow a margin 
to take care of changing conditions, and 
meet unforeseen needs. 

“The Italian reverses and the Russian 
collapse created new conditions, to meet 
which, we should immediately have tripled 
our aircraft program. The club officials con- 
sulted some of the authorities about it and 
found that they felt the same way. But 
Congress was not in session, and nothing 
could be done, outside of making plans. 

“These plans were made public in part 
when the War Department made public the 
fact that the estimates include an item 
for pay of 11,041 aviation officers and 
153,945 enlisted men for the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps. As it takes an 
average of two aeroplanes to train each 
aviator to the high point of efficiency re- 
quired today and then it takes a minimum 
of six aeroplanes per aviator to keep him 
fighting for a year and it takes a spare 
motor for every motor used, there would be 
required 80,000 aeroplanes and more than 
twice that number of motors. Also a much 
larger number of schools for aviators and 
mechanics than there are now. 

“To carry out this program would take 
an appropriation of about $3,000,000,000, 
or about five times the amount the authori- 
ties have had to work with. 

“This is a large sum, but it ig small com- 
pared with the cost of the war, which is 
about $500,000,000 a day, including eco- 
nomic loss due to cessation of commerce, 
and the enormous destruction of life and 
property. ' 

“The Aero Club of America officials went 
over these figures with different Govern- 
ment officials and they agreed that such a 


program was necessary—and they felt that | 
Congress would give the necessary appro- 


priations soon after convening. 

“This has not yet been done and the 
Government aeronautic organization’s 
hands are tied until Congress allows fur- 
ther appropriations. 

“Provided ample funds are allowed, the 
situation can be saved even at this late 
hour and the production of aircraft motors, 
and equipment quadrupled in the coming 
few months—there being -a_ substantial 
foundation to build on.” 

No time should be lost in adopting the 
plan which is to give the Allies the suprem- 
acy in the air, which is so vital, as it will 
decide the war in favor of the Allies. 


_A big-hearted gentleman with a deep in- 
sight into human nature remarked during 
one of the recent sieges of below-zero 
weather: 

“God pity the rich these cold nights. The 
poor can sleep with their windows shut.”— 
New York Post. 


The maker’s name tells who made 
the lamp; the mark MAZDA tells 
what standards of excellence gov- 
erned its making i: :: 3: : 


“‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service”’ 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select 
scientific and practical information concerning progress and 
developments in the art of i d ~ ¢ factu 
ing and to distribute this information to the companies 
entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered 
in the Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady, New York. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet 
the standards of MAZDA ice. It is thus an assurance 


of quality. This trademark is the property of the General 
Electric Company. 


6) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,142,245.32 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
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Mr. Business Man! 


When you require legal advice, you consult a lawyer. 
When you require information on insurance, you consult an insurance expert. 
When you require knowledge on various business problems, you consult recognized authorities. 











When you want Facts on Any Subject—in a hurry— 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


It is made for busy men, editors, contributors, 
professional men, teachers, scientific workers, 
and every one who wishes to verify or confirm 
questions that arise in his mind. It is a short 
cut to accurate knowledge of 
current events and the progress 
of the world. Here you will find 
everything worth knowing that has 
happened during 1917. ‘The Great- 
est Year in History. It covers every 
department of learning and human 
affairs, yet with all its comprehen- 
siveness The American Year Book is 
far from being a mere collection of 
dry facts and statistics. It is neither 
an almanac nor an encyclopedia. 
It is absolutely unique. You need 
The American Year Book as a 
supplement to your encyclopedia. 
Not Only a Reference Book 
But a Fascinating Story of 
the Progress of Civilization. 


The American Year Book is a wonderfully inter- 
esting inspiring narrative, written by more than 
one hundred of the most eminent men in Amer- 
ica—men who know—men who do. Each of 
these men is a specialist in some 
important subject, in many cases 
the greatest living authority in his 
field. One by one these men take 
up all the great departments of 
learning and human activity—his- 
tory, politics, government, legisla- 
tion, industry, science, the arts, the 
professions, the trades, foreign rela- 
tions, literature, education and 
many others. In each sphere they 
show just what has been-accom- 
plished during 1917. It is more 
interesting than any novel you ever 
read. Howcan thecreation of one 
man’s imagination approach in in- 
tensity of interest the facts of human 
achievement during the past year? 


Every Busy Man and Woman Needs The American Year Book 


From no other source can you get the information you ought 
to have with no waste of time and effort as from The American 
Year Book. In order to get the information that is packed into 
this handy volume of 900 pages you would have to read hun- 
dreds of books, magazines and newspapers. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S 


Think of the time this book will save you. No other book in 
your library contains the information. You need The American 
Year Book. The analytic index comtaining 6,000 subjects will 
enable you to find easily just the subject on which you wish to 
be posted. 


REMARKABLE OFFER 


By special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton and Company, we are able to supply our readers with this 
valuable work at practically the manufacturing cost in combination with a renewal of their subscription to The Independent. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH TWO DOLLARS 


a am me ee a Ge Oe es ee ee ee -_ 
THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York ! 


Please renew my subscription one year from present date and send, 
foo prepaid, the 1918 American Year Book. Enclosed find five ] 
ollars. 


re nll 


SEVEN DOLLARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


The American Year Book can be obtained from no other source for no 
less than the regular price of Three Dollars. The yearly subscription 
price of Tue INDEPENDENT is Four Dollars. However while our supply 
lasts we shall renew your subscription to THe INDEPENDENT for one year 
(providing you reside in the United States) from present date of expira- 
tion and deliver to your address, charges prepaid, a copy of the 1918 edi- 
tion of The American Year Book for FIVE DOLLARS. Tue InpEPENDENT 
may be sent to one address and the Year Book to another address (both 
must he in the United States) in case you wish to use either as a gift 
to a friend. 


This offer also applies to new subscriptions. 
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PLANTING YOUR POTA- 
TOES 


(Continued from page 35) 


sary to resort to specially prepared com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

A commercial fertilizer having from three 
to five per cent of nitrogen, from six to 
eight per cent of phosphoric acid, and from 
eight to ten per cent of potash should be 
combined in such a way as to supply the 
necessary plant food. This fertilizer may be 
applied at the rate of about one-half when 
the soil is cultivated, and the remaining 
half in the furrows three or four days be- 
fore planting. 

It should always be understood that 
commercial fertilizers alone will not raise 
potatoes. The physical condition of the soil 
must be right, having considerable humus 
in it so as to retain the moisture and make 
the fertilizer available. 

The following tables may aid the gar- 
dener who cannot secure sufficient decayed 
manure. Plot 30 by 80 feet, one and one- 
half bushels of potatoes planted. Possible 
harvest of ten to twelve bushels. Mixture 
No. 1. Clay soil. Dried blood, 30 pounds; 
acid phosphate, 50 pounds; sulphate of 
potash, 20 pounds. Mixture No. 2. Light 
garden loam. Sulphate of ammonia, 10 
pounds; dried fish scrap, 30 pounds; acid 
phosphate, 45 pounds; sulphate of potash, 
25 pounds. Mixture No. 3. Sandy loam. 
Nitrate of soda, 15 pounds; cotton seed 
meal, 30 pounds; acid phosphate, 40 
pounds; sulphate of potash, 18 pounds. 

The Colorado potato beetle or the potato 
bug, as it is incorrectly called, is a com- 
mon enemy of the potato patch. It may be 
destroyed by spraying the foliage with one- 
quarter pound of Paris green to seven gal- 
lons of water. This will cover your plot of 
30 by 80 feet. As the potatoes reach matur- 
ity it might require a little more, but 
usually if the first beetles are destroyed 
there is seldom a second attack. Keep the 
solution continually agitated because the 
Paris green does not dissolve in water. 
don purple, or powdered arsenate of lead 
dusted on the vines as soon as the beetles 
appear will easily destroy them. 

The flea beetle is common wherever the 
potato is grown. It riddles the foliage full 
of tiny holes and is checked only by the 
spray of Bordeaux mixture which is applied 
for the blight. 

The late blight appears from two to four 
weeks after the first potato beetles appear 
and especially during a rainy period. Spray 


several times during the season with Bor- | 
deaux. The disease attacks the leaf caus- | 


ing dark, water-soaked areas which are 
covered with white mildew in a few days 
after the disease first puts in its appear- 
ance, The leaves close to the soil where 
there is considerable moisture are usually 
the first to show signs of the disease. Spray 
thoroly before the disease appears, for the 
disease can only be prevented, not cured. 

The early varieties may be dug whenever 
they are large enough to use, but the late 
varieties should be matured before they are 
removed from the soil. The plant should be 
kept growing until the leaves begin to fall, 
the stems will then naturally turn yellow 
and ripen and this is the right time to har- 
vest the crop. Use a broad-tined fork or a 
grub rake and do not dig too close to the 
vines. If any of the potatoes are injured 
in digging use them first, do not store these 
bruised tubers with the perfect ones. 

Do not expose the potato to the sun and 
air for long. The tubers should be dry be- 
fore packing, but if they are left out for 
several days, or exposed to the sun for 
any length of time, they shrink, are subject 
to disease and may manufacture a poison 
in the tissue. 
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OSTERMOOR 


QUOC 
Are you ashamed of your beds? 


Afraid to ask a friend to stay over night—knowing that 
your beds are not comfortable? Don’t apologize for 
your beds. Fit them with Ostermoot Mattresses, the 
best in mattress comfort, though not the most expensive. 


Ostermoor Mattresses are built (not stuffed) for physical 
comfort; clastic, giving and taking to the curves of the 
body, inducing relaxation of the muscles and rest. Built 
layer by layer, an Ostermoor will never get out of 
shape or uneven. Make your bed on an Ostermoor. 


For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 
prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette 


paper and burlap. 
Price $30 up. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Ostermoor & Company 


New York City 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 


106 Elizabeth St. 
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iment or rented. 


Sell cpttice a0 penthase poten, Write for full details 


fuarantee. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 666 


Chicago 





PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia, 

Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors, 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, *“hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 7th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 0 Poultry House 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Room 341, 116 Washington St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 








12 hens. 


Setting Coops 


This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 
The setting coops keep the hens by themselves 
while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) 
is fitted complete for 10 nests. 
stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on 
the market. 
bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Pigeon House 


Hodgson poultry and pet 


Made of painted sections that can be easily 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 
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Why It Does 
How It Does 


T is easy enough to claim 
that the Kelsey Health Heat 
saves coal. Anybody can make 
claims. But it takes facts; two 
kinds of facts—cold facts and 
coal facts—to prove heating 
economy claims. 
So let’s understand each other. 
Our claim is: that the Kelsey 
will burn less coal and give 
more heat than any furnace; 
any steam system; any vacuum 
system; or any hot water sys- 
tem, regardless of what it costs. 
Bearing in mind last winter's 
experience, send for our Saving 
Sense Booklet. Make us prove, 
to your entire satisfaction, the 
Kelsey Coal Saving claim. 


Yue KeEewse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR. 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C W. Lake St. 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C Builders’ Ex. 405-C P. O. Sq. Bldg. 














Established Over Half Century 


DRY COLD STORAGE 
FURS 
Moderate Rates 


Storage Vaults Located on the Premises 


Out of Town Customers may send their Furs by 
Express Charges Collect 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


126 West 42nd Street, New York City 














EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


OOD to look at as 
well as through—for 
Shelltex Shur-ons com- 
bine style and distinction 
with perfect comfort. 
And Shelltex rims reduce 
lens breakage. 
Look for the name Shur-on 
or Shelltex in the bridge— 
it’s your best guarantee of 


sure satisfaction. At your 
dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


253 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
yegl and sp les. Established 1864. 








| Telephone: Bryant 4360 | 
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Pelle The Conqueror 

HEN a child possesses the humor and 
philosophy that were Pelle’s it takes 
either a very stupid person who is unable 
to do anything more than record his say- 
ings, or a very clever person who can put 
him unchanged into a story, to write about 
him at all successfully. Martin Andersen 
Nex6é is Pelle himself become a Danish 
novelist—there could be nothing better to 
say of him than this—and so he has been 
able to make of his chapters on “Boyhood,” 
unalloyed delight. Quoting at random which 
may be done quite safely, as there is scarce- 
ly a page which does not tempt one, Pelle 
soliloquizes : 


God . . . well, He had a long white beard like 








‘the farmer at Kasse Farm; but who kept house 


for Him now He was old? Saint Peter was His 
bailiff, of course. . . . How could the old dry 
cows have just as young calves as the young 
ones? And so on and so on. Far out in the misty 
mass, invisible worlds floated by that had noth- 
ing to do with his own. A sound coming out of 
the unknown created them in a twinkling. They 
came into existence in the same way that the 
land had done that morning he had stood upon 
the deck of the steamer, and heard voices and 
noise thru the fog, thick and big, with forms 
that looked like huge gloves without fingers. 

This first part, “Boyhood,” appeared in 
1906 as the work of an author then prac- 
tically unknown even in his own country. 
and we can easily understand the instant 
acclamation with which it was received. 
Now with three sections, Apprenticeship, 
The Great Struggle and Victory, added, we 
have it in the translation. Mr. Nexé has 
kept our unfailing interest thru Pelle’s ap- 
prenticeship in a shoemaker’s shop, his 
later life in Copenhagen, his love, sorrow, 
and his gradual growth until we leave him 
after the Great Struggle, a labor leader, 
establishing a garden-city for employees. 
His message is from the very heart of the 
poor and he spares us none of the sordid 
horror yet never loses the essential beauty. 
He says: 

Money to these folk consists not of those 
round, indifferent objects which people in the 
upper strata of human society piled up in whole 
heaps. Here every shilling meant so much suf- 
fering or happiness. Widow Hoest gave him a 
ten-dre piece, and he could not help reflecting 


that she had given him her midday meal for 
two days to come. 














Martin Anderson Nevré, the Danish peasant 
writer, who has given us a really great book 
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And of Pelle’s experiences in prison he 
gives us descriptions, vividly horrible, and 
unutterably pathetic, as the following of 
a thrashing: . 

Fire’s nothing: I’d rather be burnt alive than 
have it again. The fellow doesn’t beat: he’s not 
the least angry with ‘you; nobody’s angry with 
you; they’re all so seriously grieved on your ac- 
count. Do you know what the devilish part of 
corporal punishment is? It’s not the bodily pain 
that they inflict upon the culprit; it’s his inner 
man they thrash—his soul. While I lay there 
brooding over my mutilated spirit, left to lick 
my wounds like a wounded animal, I realized 
that I’ had been in an encounter with the evil 
conscience of society, the victim of their hatred 
of those who suffer. 

Altogether Pelle The Conqueror proves 
one of the most significant contributions to 
modern fiction, one which cannot be disre- 
garded. The superiority of this to most 
novels dealing with labor problems is that 
here the variety of interest is so great that 
one never feels overfed with its main issue. 
Nexé has too much to talk about—too 


many people to make live for us—and above] § 


all, too keen a sense of the humor of life 
itself to admit of this. 


Pelle the Conqueror, by Martin Andersen 
Nex6. Henry Holt & Co. 2 vols., each $2. 


The Long Trick 


Much of what you have done, as far as the 
public eye is concerned, may almost be said to 
have been done in the twilight. 


These words of the British Premier} 


in an address on board the flagship of 
the British fleet in August, 1915, which are 
quoted on the title page of this book, ex- 
press rather well the secondary importance 
which most people attach to the navy and 
its work in winning the war. The dearth 
of books on the naval activities of the war 
as compared to the many books of all sorts 
and kinds on the army is quite typical of 
the popular attitude of mind. 

One of the splendid qualities of The Long 

Trick is the fact that after we finish read- 
ing it, we can’t help realizing the navy. 
The sense of its importance is brought home 
to us with tremendous force. Naval man 
that he is, the author thinks that the navy 
is the biggest thing in the war and he suc- 
ceeds in making us think so too. And with- 
al, he writes a pleasant tale, a good story 
from start to finish, told for the sake of 
the telling and only now and then striking 
the serious vein and that chiefly in passing. 
War is a sport to be gone thru with in true 
sportsmanlike spirit. The end of it all is— 
well as the India-rubber man says, puffing 
his pipe as he sits in the peace of a sum- 
mer evening, home on furlough after the 
battle of the wests: 
_Any price we can pay, any amount of sac- 
rifice, hardship, discomfort—is nothing as long 
as we keep this quiet peace undisturbed. . . . 
Even dying is a little thing as long as all this 
is undefiled. 

Told in vividly concentrated fashion, 
with a nonchalant brevity of style quite 
nautical in flavor, The Long Trick is a 
true picture of modern naval life as it is 
actually lived today and that is something 
of interest to all of us. 


The Long Trick, by Bartimeus. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.35. 


The U. P. Trail 


,, -his new book by the populat author, 
Zane Grey, is a long and fascinating tale 
of the building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, back in the ’60’s when our frontiers 
Were at the Missouri and the Great West 
Wis a wilderness to be tamed with civiliza- 
tion thru the medium of the iron rails, 
lere are all the elements of 
sudden death and terrible lust and alluring gold 
AS the labor of giants, the heroism and sacri- 
= of this wildest time in the opening of the 


ot 
est, 


that unforgettable epoch in our national 
—~ which will never lose its thrill for those 
v ho love the romance of the frontier days. 
(Harper's, $1.50.) 




























—the code of security 


When you see that trade-mark “Yale” on any kind of lock 
or piece of builders’ hardware you see the master word for 
Security and Protection, for Durability and Endurance. 

The products bearing that trade-mark “Yale” have been 
guarding the homes of the world for half a century; protect- 
ing business; shielding the lives and property of individuals 
and governments. 

That trade-mark “Yale” on locks and builders’ hardware 
means something beyond a name not to forget: it means a 
guaranteed product—a better product in materials and in 
performance. 

Let the “Yale” trade-mark be your code of security; sce it 
on Night Latches, Door Closers, Padlocks, Cabinet Locks, 
Trunk Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Blocks. It is 
always on a genuine Yale product. 

Yale products for sale by hardware dealers. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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You can safely put de- 
pendence on the un- 
pickable, deadlocking 
Yale Cylinder Night 
Latch. Used by itself 
or as a reinforcement. 
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Yale 
are made 
sizes, % inch to 


You can choose 
from more than 
two hundred de- 


Give yourself com- 
fort; yes and bet- 
ter health as well, 












































: ‘ ‘ ith the Yale 
signs in Yale 3% inches —in wit 

Builders’ Hard- many styles and aor — . . 
ware—in every at prices to trols your doors, 
echool of design meet every silently and al- 
and architecture. purse. ways. 





: Whatever uestion; — be it th ti 
WEBSTERS NEW of anew Salone, ae cpallind of A pu meh ing word: 
INTERNATIONAL sro location, of Ni jeria the moenng of — 

DICTIONARY 4 saaleen eon, ansunaindiedl answer 
G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. °°" 2i7.cn 0-7" 
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ADDRESS 


Healthis Yours 


If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, well known Drugless Health Specialist; 


ise HEALTH CULTURE MAGAZINE ca 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps, by theeditorand 9 Health 
feading writers on health, for cures without drugs, and instruc-_ cad 
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Panama-Pacific Exposition 


>» Per independent 




















<” Culture 

tions onrighteating,breathing,exercising,etc. Subscription - ys 500 St. Jems, 

\1.50a year; 15c.a number—four months trial for25c. +o a ae eo 

Send stamps or coin. Money back if not satisfied. L4 fot Health Culture 4 
‘@EALTH CULTURE, 500 St. James Bidg., New York 

Health Culture Readers Keep Well ° Name...+.0++se00+ eet eeleee. 
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E HEALTH of your fam- 
ily demands that oil lamps 
be discarded. They are 

unhealthy, unsightly, odorous 
and hard to keep clean. Tests 
prove that eleven people use 
less oxygen than one large lamp. 
Lamps, too, are dangerous. 

WITH ELECTRICITY you sim- 
ply screw a bulb into an electric 
light socket and instantly a 
brilliant, restful light is avail- 
able. No lamps to clean, gas 
tanks to explode or danger from 
fire. One or a dozen lights may 
burn any time you choose. 


WHEREAS AN OIL LAMP 
needs attention daily, an elec- 
tric light bulb will last for 
months without attention. Then 
only a few seconds are required 
to make the change to a new 
one. 

THE SAME POWER PLANT 
used for lighting purposes will 
supply current for fans, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, etc., 
as well as run the farm ma- 
chinery and pump water any- 
where you want it. 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


le to 200 H. P. for Cottage, Mansion or Town 








IT GIVES a powerful current 
at half the cost of city elec- 
tricity. Burns cheap kerosene, 
requires little attention and 
stays in order. 

PLAN NOW for a brighter, 
healthier, more comfortable 
home. Take the first step to- 
day and write at once for our 
catalog 403E. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


30 Church Street, New York City 


Boston Office: Baltimore Office: 
47 Oliver Street 101 Light Street 





TAKING EFFICIENCY 
INTO THE KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 33) 


kitchens, but I believe that 
ning any kitchen for 
work it must not be forgotten that 
unlike factory motions, kitchen opera- 
tions are not uniform, and that it is of 
the utmost importance to secure an effi- 
ciency of the mind, when efficiency of the 
hand will inevitably follow. It is for this 
reason that in all plans endorsed by me 
all equipment and utensils are enclosed in 
convenient cupboards and kitchen cabinets 
rather than hung against the wall. Thus 
while steps are minimized by the proper 
placement of equipment the mind is never 
irritated by too close quarters and a “clut- 
tered” room. 

Again, I do not believe in “pantries” into 
which the housekeeper or maid retires to 
mix the cake or mold the bread. In their 
place I counsel a storage cabinet, planned 
at the outside entrance to the kitchen. In 
place of the pantry install a kitchen cab- 
inet flanked by shallow cabinets 12 to 14 
inches in depth (inside dimension), extend- 
ing upward to a hight that makes each 
shelf accessible to the user. These cabinets 
may be purchased in metal as a unit system 
or they may be made by a carpenter and 
finished in gloss enamel paint, waxed so 
that they will prove easy to clean. Equip 
each shelf with wire racks protecting the 
paint from any scarring due to careless 
handling of the utensils. 

In planning the lighting for your kitchen 
provide for an overhead light for general 
illumination and side lights that will serve 
every working equipment. I am convinced 
that the first cost of installation will be 
more than offset in the cost of operation 
because of the saving in current possible 
from the use of lamps of low wattage at 
the particular place required. And this is 
without reference to the lessened eye strain 
and increased comfort on the part of the 
worker. 

Kitchen floor coverings are a mooted 
point but in my judgment there has been 
no development that will prove better in 
the long run than linoleum cemented fast 
to the floor. The rounding corners favored 
by sanitary engineers can be obtained even 
with linoleum by a skilful operator in ce- 
ment. The linoleum should be first laid, al- 
lowed to stretch for a couple of weeks, then 
cemented firmly to the floor. Then it is 
given a thoro coating of paste wax so that 
every pore of the linoleum is so filled with 
wax that there can be no possibility of 
eracking from drying. This linoleum can 
be easily cared for by washing it when 
needed, then wiping and finishing with a 
liquid wax preparation. A linoleum thus 
treated and cared for will last indefinitely 
and you need have no hesitation in scrub- 
bing it. Replace the wax and the water can 
do no damage to the linoleum, but if wax 
or oil are not used the linoleum will grad- 
ually dry out and crack. Moreover, with 
the wax treated floor the soil remains more 
or less on the surface while it sinks deep 
into the untreated linoleum; which is the 
most difficult kind to scrub and clean. 

Possibly the best and most attractive 
kitchen color scheme is the buff and 
yellow combination. 

Wherever possible the window should be 
of the square, high type, so that equipment, 
as the sink, bookshelf, tables, etc., can be 
placed beneath them. This method secures a 
maximum of wall space that can always be 
utilized to advantage and at the same time 
secures an: excellent lighting with no direct 
rays cast on the eyes. 


in plan- 
convenience in 





Atlantic City, N. J. 


The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern, 10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 

and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 








It ts best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 








ARE YOU EVER GOING TO BUILD? 1 
i < e 


“ey 


IF SO THE TOUCHSTONE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Hundreds of home builders have used Touch- 
stone House plans and put the money saved on 
architect’s fees in better materials. You owe it to 
yourself to see some Touchstone House Plans before 
you even plan to build. The Touchstone Booklet 
contains the drawings and plans of fourteen Touch- 
stone Houses ranging in style from Dutch Colonial 
to Spanish Mission; in price from $3,000.00 to 
$15,000.00. It is published by the Touchstone 
Magazine which is edited by the former staff of 
The Craftsman. 

Send $1.00 today for The Touchstone Booklet 
and the next four numbers of this charming and 
practical magazine which has been called the most 
beautiful magazine in America, 

The complete working blue prints of any house 
described are yours free with a four dollar full 
year’s subscription, 

Send check, money order or cash for $1.00 now 
before you forget. 


THE TOUCHSTONE 
118 East 20th Street New York City 





Room 4 











The University of Chicago 


STUDY 


= detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div.M) Chicago, TIL, michel Tower 
By Home-Study of 


REDUCE COST OF LIVING Domestic Science 


100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-makers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St.. Chicago 


26th Year 











qf3 t= Free illustrated 
Will pe geen 
a Schoo tana, least Bi 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


offers to graduates of standard colleges courses 
in residence or non-residence leading to advanced 
degrees. Under- easuste and High School courses 
also offered. Catalogue. Univ. or So. MINNE- 
sota, Dept. C., Austin, Minn. 


BACK YARD GARDENING 


helps to win the war. Write COUN- 
TRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 4oth St., 














New York. 
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the only thing 
use flat color. 


and 











I f you have studied the problem of redec- 
orating thal room you have already decided that 


white—were ¢ 


ist 
lutely pleasing. 
Liquid Velvet may be washed with soap and | 


|) water—perfect cleanliness is assured. 


Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
102 Washington Ave. 


to do to make it salisfactory is to 


j Panel it perhaps; but use over it all a very 
oe neutral shade. Ivory? Light Gray? Cream? 

ij , any other in harmony with your furnishi 
Then your next question is what mate: 

aga are bequtite because he are fous 

t e ‘extreme! perish: ‘e 

VELVET holies the beauty of ene colors - 

with the durability of enamel. 

Liquid Velvet shades—there are twenty-four 

i ed by a great color art- | 


ngs. 
| Water 
jat, but 


iscrimination, and are 


South Bend, Ind. 
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MONEY, 
ONE CAN SPEC- 


MOST PEOPLE 
CAN MAKE 


EVERY- 


BUT FEW 
HAVE 


THE FACULTY 
OF INVESTING 


—to those who are in 
the habit of subsian- 
tiating their invest- 
ment selections with 
a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of 
the subject, we are 
making @ very attrac- 
tive 


Special Offer 


We shall be very glad 
to send particulars if 
you will sign and re- 
turn this advertise- 
ment. 


The Investment Weekly 
42 Broadway, N. Y. 


See eee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 














THE BIGGEST BATTLE 
IN HISTORY 


(Continued from page 19) 


be reached so long as the troops remain 
in the trenches. The Germans are confident 
of their superiority in field fighting, for 
their officers were trained in grand maneu- 
vers every year before the war, while the 
officers of the new British army know noth- 
ing but trench fighting. Haig, on the other 
hand, is a brilliant cavalry officer of the 
type of Sheridan and Custer. He made his 
reputation by a daring charge against a 
Boer battery and he longs for such an op- 
portunity to come again. But this is a war 
of chemists and mechanics and altho spurs 
are still worn by officers even when on 
board ship or airplane, they are retained 
more for their honorific significance than 
for practical use; they are the vestigial 
emblems of a vanished knighthood. 

The desire of both sides for mobile ma- 
neuvers seems likely to be gratified. At 
any rate the advance of the Germans down 
the right bank of the Oise from La Fere 
to Noyon, twenty miles in five days, is 
something that we have not seen in France 
for three years and a half. This drives a 
wedge between the British on the north 
of the Oise and the French on the south 
and leaves Hindenburg free to attack 
whichever party he deems the weaker. If 
he turns to the right against the British 
and goes down the Somme he may reach 
Amiens, thirty miles west of Péronne. If 
he turns to the left and goes down the Oise 
he may reach Paris, sixty miles southwest 
of Noyon. But if he advances toward 
either objective his flanks are exposed to 
attack from both sides, by the British on 
the north and by the French on the south. 
Every mile he advances lengthens his front 
nearly two miles and if, as we have been 
assured, the Allies outnumber the Ger- 
mans by more than two to one they ought 
to be able to inflict a fatal blow upon his 
exposed deployment. The farther and the 
faster he goes the weaker he gets because 
he is losing men, expending ammunition 
and lengthening his lines of communica- 
tion. The ground he has gained, the old 
battleground of the Somme, thrice fought 
over, is the least valuable land in France. 
Any new entrenchments he may construct 
will be weaker than those he left on the 
old Hindenburg line. The prisoners he has 
taken, the guns he has captured, the casu- 
alties he has inflicted, will not compen- 
sate him for the lives he has lost. What 
he has gained by his victory is the initia- 
tive and what he can make of it remains 
to be seen. He has at one blow discon- 
certed whatever plans the Allies may have 
laid for the summer campaign. He has 
secured a position that enables him to 
attack either of his enemies separately 
upon an unfortified flank. Whether he 
has the power to avail himself of these 
advantages no one knows, not Haig nor 
Hindenburg. It must be decided by the 
ordeal of battle. The present situation is 
much the same as on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1914, just before Joffre came back. 
The Germans now acknowledge that they 
lost the battle of the Marne because they 
had been too successful in the weeks be- 
fore. They had lost their breath in their 
mad rush upon Paris. It all depends now 
on whether we have a Joffre waiting be- 
hind the Marne—or the Oise or the Somme. 





Barber—’Air’s gettin’ very thin on the 
top, sir. 

Crusty Customer—Bit personal, 
you? 

Barber (hurt)—Why, ’ave I so much as 
mentioned the squint you’ve  - in yer left 
eye? Now, ’ave 1?—Passing Show, 


aren’t 








This New Range 
Is A Wond 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. , 


5. ww) 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 145 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood I, 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves re Sot 

















— 
Own Your Own 


SUMMER HOME 
IN VERMONT 


The moderate cost of owning your own 
summer home among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont will be a revelation to 
you. 


In Vermont there are thousands of 
beauty spots, obtainable at very reason- 
able cost—just waiting for you to mold 
them into your ideal summer home. Over 
one hundred Green Mountain eaks 
more than 2000 feet high; hundreds of 
lakes and ponds in beautiful mountain 
settings. 

Let this State Bureau help you find 
yours. Free booklets, “Summer Homes 
in Vermont and Cottage Sites and 
Farms for Sale,” by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, See. of State 
Publicity Department D 














i MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 
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One Thing 
You Can Buy 


NOW| 
Lacey Profit Sharing 
Bonds have certain in- 
herent qualities which 
make them an espe- 
cially desirable pur- 
chase in these times 
of hesitancy. The 
Lacey interests have 
never lost a cent for 
investors in their 38 
years of experience, 
but they have made 
many thousands of 
dollars for them. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET T-203 
JAMES D 


ACEY JIMBER (©. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


SA 

















1850 THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D.., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 




















Get Cash ,*: Rea! Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex Pians will show you 
how. No commission to pay. Valuable information FREE. 
SIMPLEX, Dept. 103 1123 Broadway, New York 








DIVIDENDS 


March 26th, 1918. 
UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
A regular dividend of one per cent, and an 








HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 


9 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 
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I. 
1. 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


. Patriotism and Loyalty. 
lL 


Prepare oral or written paragraphs on the 
following topics drawn from “The Stranger 
Within Our Gates”: The Single Purpose 
that Unites All Americans: The Ideals that 
Make America; Why Americans are the 
Most Loyal of All People; America as the 
Land of Opportunity; Influences that Help 
to Make Americans; America as the Crea- 
tion of Many Races; Famous Americans of 
Different Racial Origins; How We Can Help 
to Make Immigrants into Americans; Why 
Racial Persistence is a Menace to Ameri- 
ecanism; The Danger of Racial Colonies; 
Should Foreign Language Papers be Per- 
mitted in America? What is Meant by Dem- 
ocratic Nationalism? 

Read “The Patriot Who Owns a Car.” Sum 
up the ways in which an automobile owner 
may give patriotic service. 

Write a brief of the “Message from the 
American Government,” writing it in such 
a way that the principal thought of the 
article will be made emphatic. 

You hear several people speaking in a some- 
what pessimistic way concerning the war. 
Give them facts, drawn from the ‘Message 
from the American Government,” that will 
lead them to look upon the war in a new 
light. 

Read the various editorial articles in The In- 
dependent this week, and then write a short 
composition on “The Spirit That Should 
Characterize the American People at This 
Time” 

Draw from this week’s number of The In- 
dependent a series of at least ten short 
paragraphs that will aid in the development 
of patriotism and loyalty. 

Select from some patriotic article a pas- 
sage that you think worthy of being memo- 
rized. Read, or recite, the passage effectively. 
The News of the Week. 

Make a blackboard diagram of the recent 
movements on the Western Front, and give 
to your class a clear explanation of the 
great events that. have taken place. 


2. You are a Four Minute Speaker. Give a 


Wt 
1. 


2. 


OY 


oO. 


4. 
5. 


patriotic talk based on the recent battles 
along the Western Front, making your talk 
such that it will encourage the fighting 
spirit of any American. 
. Special Articles. 

Condense into a single paragraph what is 
told concerning the history of Chintzes and 
Cretonnes. 

Write a paragraph of exposition, explain- 
ing the process of making chintzes and 
cretonnes. 

Write explanatory notes concerning “The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys” and “The Art Work 
of William Morris,”” mentioned in ‘‘Chintzes 
and Cretonnes.” 

Give a short talk on the history of Built-In 
Furniture, 

You are an architect planning a house for 
a wealthy client. Tell him how he may 
employ Built-In Furniture in order to make 
his house attractive and economical. 


PRINCIPAL OF 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


In the news of this week all other events are 


overshadowed by the fighting on the western 
front. We are therefore confining the questions 
of this lesson plan to the various aspects of the 
Somme offensive. 


The Battle Lines—‘The Biggest Battle 
in’ History,’ ‘Hindenburg’s' Drive,” 
“The Movements of the Army,” “The 
Mystery Guns.’’ 

“It will be remembered that the summer of 
1916 ended with appearances very favorable 
to the Allies.” Summarize the situation then. 
On the map of the western front published 
on page 18 compare the line of the present 
German drive with the British line of 1916. 
Point out the places of strategic importance 
and give reasons in each case. 

“The plans for the spring campaign were 
made in November, 1916 by representatives 
of all the Allies meeting at the French Gen- 
eral Headquarters. But these well laid plans 
were never carried out.” Show the situation 
on each front that hindered or prevented 
these plans. 

“The Germans had made no secret of their 
intention of putting all their power into a 
great and, as they hoped, a decisive drive 
against the British line.” Why was this 
drive necessary? 

“The Germans seem to have had three ob- 
jects in mind” in making their present 
drive. What are these three objects and 
what seem to you the reasons for each? 
Explain the system of the Hindenburg de- 
fense. How does it differ from the former 
trench tactics? 

“The desire of both sides for mobile ma- 
neuvers seems likely to be gratified.”” Show 
the basis in this battle for the prophecy 
that open warfare may again be used in- 
stead of trench fighting. 

“The present situation is much the same 
as on the Ist of September, 1914, just before 
Joffre came back. The Germans now ac- 
knowledge that they lost the battle of the 
Marne because they had been too successful 
in the weeks before.” Show that the Somme 
offensive may have the same result. 

Air Fighting—“The Deciding Factor,’ 
“The Airplane Situation.” 

“Had the Allies one thousand more aero- 
planes, we could have easily defeated the 
Germans.” Give as many reasons as you can 
to substantiate this statement. 

“We find that the air service is the most 
importance force in trench fighting.’’ Illus- 
trate this statement by the news of recent 
fighting on the western front. 


Great Britain’s Message—‘The Message 
of the Hour,’’ “British Opinion.” 
“Together we can always manage to main- 
tain the peace of the world.” Show how 
Great Britain and America as allies more 
than double the strength of each. 


. “Our men are like yours, in the main not 


trained soldiers.”” Compare the methods used 
to raise Great Britain’s army in this war 
with the course adopted by the United 





States. To what degree, in your estimation, 
did the British experience influence our at- 
titude toward conscription? 

. “America’s Reaction,” “Unite and Win,” 
“Five Million Men,” “In a Dark Hour,” 
“While the Battle Rages,” ‘General 
Wood on America’s Duty,” “An Ex- 
plosion in the Senate,’ “Silence Versus 
Publicity,” “Our Shipbuilding Progress.” 
“The Great Battle has for the American 
nation one supremely vital lesson.” What 
is that lesson. Show how we must meet it. 
“It is a drive against us.” German propa- 
ganda paved the way for the psychological 
effect in the United States of this “spring 
drive.” Discuss some of the methods used 
and how we can make them ineffective. 
“Congress has split into four divisions.” 
What are they? Do you think any one will 
dominate? Which, and why? 

. Compare the relationship between Congress 
and the Administration now with that dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

. Give the main points of Senator Lodge’s 


extra dividend of one-half of one per cent, has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable May Ist, 1918, to stockholders of a 
record at the close of business on April 10th, fe 
1918. N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 15, 1918. 


On account of the annual meeting the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 1. 
16, to Tuesday, March 26, 1918, both days in- 
cluded. 


6. Write a clear description of some one ex- 
ample of satisfactory Built-In Furniture. 
Your parents are about to build a new 
house. From “So Much Depends on the 
Kitchen” tell them what principles should 
guide them in planning for a comfortable 
and useful kitchen. 

8. Write an argumentative brief based on 
“The Deciding Factor.” 

9. What is the principal point made in “The 
Deciding Factor’? By what methods does 
Mr. Woodhouse establish the point? 

IV. The New Books. 

“Martin Anderson Nexo, the Danish peas- 

ant writer, has given us a really great 

book.” From the review of “Pelle, the Con- 
queror,” describe as many as you can of the 

characteristics that warrant calling it a 

really great book. 

2. What is the significance of “Pelle, the Con- 
queror,” in relation to modern American 
novels ? 

8. Does the review of “The Long Trick” sug- 





G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 75 
A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 





dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on April 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 20, 1918. 

JOHN W. DAMON, Treas»rer. 





4. 


gest to you any points of comparison be- 
tween it and Rudyard Kipling’s sea stories? 
Name some of them. 

Read the review of “The U. P. Trail.” by 
Zane Grey, and write a fifty word adver- 
tisement of it suitable for publication on 
the jacket of the book, 


speech before the Senate. Compare it with 
General Wood’s report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and show where- 
in the two coincide. 


. Give an account of our shipbuilding prog- 
Chair- 


ress based on the facts presented in 
man Hurley’s recent speech, 
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its Total Freight Bill 


. 4 UTHORITIES estimate that the American 
A people pay as much for carting and deliv- 

ering merchandise in towns and cities as 
they do for freight charges earned by all the 
railroads combined. This is a tremendous fac- 
tor in the high cost of living. 


Cartage from freight car to store door is an 
expensive item. There is no schedule about it. 
Consignees go for their freight whenever they 
get ready and often spend hours in getting it, 
due to congestion, and then carry away only 
part of a load. 


CONSUMER PAYS OVER SIX CENTS 
OUT OF EVERY $1 


An interesting investigation has been made 
recently by the Department of Commerce to 
determine the cost of retail delivery in the city 
of Washington. Figures obtained from 128 con- 
cerns doing one-third of the total retail business 
showed an average delivery cost of 6.2% of gross 
sales. Out of every dollar spent for merchandise 
more than six cents was paid for delivering it. 

The actual cost, in different lines of business, 


ranged from 14% to 45%. It totaled $8,000,000, 
as against $7,250,000 for inbound freight. Each 
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family in Washington thus paid on an average 
$101.26 for retail delivery during the year 1916. 


A SIGNIFICANT FEATURE 


Costs varied widely for concerns in the same 
line of business. While individual conditions, 
volume of trade, etc., were factors, inefficiency 
and waste played a large part in this variation. 
Some concerns used horses for delivery; others 
used inferior trucks; and still others, including 
some of the foremost and largest concerns, used 
the best grade of trucks, whose operating effi- 
ciency is high and whose operating cost is 
correspondingly low. 


THE REAL SOLUTION 


War-time pressure now and peace competition 
after the war will inevitably force merchants 
and manufacturers to use the best trucks which 
can be built. They are the cheapest. True 
economy lies in the volume of performance 
steadily maintained over a long period of time. 
The investment charge is relatively small. Labor, 
fuel, depreciation, overshadow it. Any increase 
of the former which will decrease the latter 
effects a very substantial saving. 
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Nervous Americans 


by 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
(Master of Philosophy of Health 


E are the most “high strung” 
W people on earth. The restless 
energy of Americans is prover- 
bial. The average American is a bundle 


of nerves; ever ready to spring into ac- 
tion mentally and physically. 


This alertness of nerve force is a high 
tribute to our state of civilization, as a 
highly organized nervous system is the 
most precious gift of Nature. To be 
dull nerved means to be dull brained; 
incapable of experiencing the higher 
emotions of Life—Love, Ambition and 
Courage. It means force of character. 


But there is a great danger that this 
high nerve tension may evolve into a 
national weakness. Neurologists the 
world over agree that we suffer from 
nervous disorders more than any other 
nation; hence refer to us as “nervous 
Americans.” We are deteriorating into 
a nation of neurasthenics (nerve bank- 
rupts). This is because of our mile-a- 
minute life, which tears our nerves to 
shreds. 


The vast opportunities open to us in 
every field; our freedom of government, 
which prevents no one from reaching 
the highest goal, economically, politi- 
cally and socially, is the incentive 
which drives us into this break-neck 
speed of living. 

Our high-strung nerves also make us 
very sensitive to worry, grief, and other 
cmotions that wreck our nerves. Hence 
few people are free from the long train 
of evils that result from nerve strain. 


Unfortunately, most people will not 
believe that their nerves are depleted 
and weak. So long as their hands and 
knees do not tremble, they cling to the 
belief that their nerves are strong and 
sound, which is a dangerous assump- 
tion. 


The symptoms of nerve-exhaustion 
vary according to individual character- 
istics, but the development is usually as 
follows: 


First Stage: Lack of energy, endur- 
ance and strength; “that tired feel- 
ing ;” drowsiness; brain ‘fag; sluggish- 
ness of the vital organs; poor blood cir- 
culation, etc., ete. 


Second Stage: Nervous indigestion, 
belching, gas, sour stomach, heartburn, 
constipation, auto-intoxication, bilious- 
ness, gaspy and difficult breathing, ir- 
regular heart action, loss of hair, de- 
cline in sex force, lack of mental endur- 
ance and concentration, dizziness, 
headache, irritability, super-sensitive- 
ness, loss in weight, sleeplessness, and 
scores of other symptoms. 

Third Stage: Serious mental disturb- 
ances, fear, undue worry, melancholia, 
dangerous organic disturbances, hallu- 
cinations, suicidal tendencies; and, in 
extreme cases, insanity. 


_If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those 
indicating mental uncertainty, you may 

sure youf nerves are at fault— 
that you have partially exhausted your 
previous Nerve Force. 


Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 43, 110 West 40th St., New York 


I have written a 64-page book on the 
Nerves which is of the utmost impor- 
tance to every brain worker and those 
who have abused their nerves through 
over-work, worry, hurry, grief, and 
other strains. 

It teaches you how to soothe, calm 
and care for the Nerves and how to in- 
crease your Nerve Capital. It is espe- 
cially valuable to women, because of 
their highly organized and sensitiye 
Nerves. 


Send for the book today. It will be a 
revelation to you, and if you do not 
agree that it teaches the most important 
lesson on Health and Mental Efficiency 
you have ever read, return the book 
and your money will be refunded with- 
out question. The cost of the book, 
postpaid, is 25 cents (coin or stamps). 

I have advertised in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT constantly for 15 years, which is 
ample evidence of my responsibility and 
integrity. The following are extracts 
from letters written by grateful people 
who have read my book: 

“T have gained 12 Ibs. since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I 
had about given up hope of ever finding 
the cause of my low weight.” 





“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 





A woman in Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“T must tell you what your book has 
done for my daughter. After the death 
of her father she had been-a nervous 
and physical wreck. We thought she 


had consumption. Then we sent for) 


your book, and five days after reading 
it her health began to return, her ter- 
rible indigestion stopped and she began 
to gain weight. Today she is cheerful 
and strong.” 





“The advice given in your book on 
relaxation and calming my nerves has 
cleared my brain. Before I was half 
dizzy all the time.” 





A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound 
knowledge of the nerves and nervous 
people. I am recommending your book 
to my patients.” — 





“My heart is now regular again and 
my nerves are fine. I thought I had 
heart trouble, but it was simply a case 
of abused nerves. I have re-read your 
book at least ten times.” 





A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, 
Conn., says: “Your book saved me from 
a nervous collapse, such as I had three 
years ago. I now sleep soundly and am 
gaining weight. I can again do a real 
day’s work.” ‘ 

“My nervous headaches disappeared 
as if by magic. I never knew until I 
read your book that I had nerves and 
had been abusing them.” 








Pebbles 


_ Daughter—Oh, Daddy, buy me*that knit- 
ting bag! It’s the dearest thing I ever saw. 

Daddy (looking at the price tag)~— 
You’re right—Froth. 


Society Editor—What’s the latest news 
from Russia? 

Telegraph Ditto—I can’t tell you. It’s 
simply revolting !—Gargoyle. 


Witness—Yer Honour, would it be con- 
tempt of Court if I was to call you an old 
’umbug? 

Judge—Most decidedly. 

Witness—Then I won’t! 


“Our child is backward. Four years old 
and takes no interest-in Shakespeare.” . 

“That does not necessarily indicate that 
the child is backward. He may believe that 
Bacon wrote the plays.”"—Kansas City 


Journal, 


Colonel— Well, what do you want? 

Hobo—Colonel, believe me, I am no 
ordinary beggar. I was at the front. 

Colonel—You were? 

Hobo—Yes, sir; but I couldn’t make ’em 
hear, so I came round to the back.—Puck. 


Wife (to enlisted college professdt) — 
Promise me, Edwin, that .you won’t lose 
your head and do something*rash. 

Professor (grimly)—No danger, darling, 
your former supposition effectially disposes 
of the latter-—Puck. 


Captain—Wuffo’ did yo’ desert the army 
when Ah o’dered a charge? 

Private—Wal, yo’ said ‘strike fo’ yo’ 
country an’ yo’ home,’ so while de other 
fellahs was strikin’ fo’ dar country, Ah 
struck fo’ home.—Zip. 


“Do you understand the Russian situa- 
tion ?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum. “But 
that doesn’t matter. Nobody else under- 


_| stands it sufficiently to prevent my assum- 


ing all kinds of superior knowledge, if I 
choose.”— Washington Star. 


In a recent examination paper for a boy 
clerk’s post was this question: 

“If the Premier and all the members of 
the Cabinet should die, who would off- 
ciate?” 

Robert, a boy of fourteen, thought for 
a time, trying in vain to recall who came 
next in succession. At last a happy in- 
spiration came to him, and he answered: 
“The undertaker.”—Vancouver Province. 


A gentleman was making an address in 
which he was trying to impress upon his 
hearers the fact that they would get more 
satisfaction out of life if they looked upon 
the bright side of things. 

“And laugh whenever the chance comes?” 
said he. “Why, my dear friends, there is 
humor all about us. There are funny things 
before us all the time.” 

“So I see,” said an attentive fellow on 
a front seat.-New York Globe. 


Mr. Oldboy had engaged a new office boy. 
He had not been there a week before some 
money was missing from the cash box. Call- 
ing the new boy into his room, Mr. Oldboy 
said quietly : 

“There are 5 shillings missing from the 
cash box, Jones. Now, you and I are the 
only people who have the keys to that box.” 

“Well.” said the boy, “s’pose we each 
pay half a crown, and both say no more 
about it?’—New York Globe. 


The difference, not merely of degree but 
of kind, which is supposed to separate the 
rector from the inferior order of curates 
is exemplified in the following: 

Returning to his parish after his autum2 
holiday, #ilignified country clergyman) no- 
ticing a Woman at her cottage-door, with a 
baby in her arms, asked: “Has that baby 
been baptized?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the curtsying mother, 
“T shouldn’t like to say as much as that, 
but your young man came and did waat he 
could.”—Passing Show. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
Roberts’ fresh 

avana Perfec- 
tos, Havana, 
hand-made, 5 in. 
long. Smoke 10 
on free trial. 











You can’t bend a store cigar like you 
can Roberts’ fresh Havanas. Store 
cigars are dried out. The leaf oil 
has ‘evaporated and with it the orig- 
inal Havana flavor and aroma. 


New Kind of Havana 


What a difference between the cigars you smoke and my freshly made Havanas! Cuban 


cigar-makers know—for when they want a smoke they roll themselves a cigar 
of the moist Havana leaf. That’s the kind of a smoke I want to send you— 
a mild Havana that is shipped the day it is rolled. A cigar with all the rich- 
ness of the oil still in the leaf. .A full-flavored Havana that will give you a 
new conception of Havana taste and aroma. Such cigars I make here in 
‘Tampa and send out daily to my customers throughout the country. 


Try Before You Buy 


No retailer can give you cigars like mine. The retailer’s cigars have been 
made long before he puts them on his shelves to dry some more. Much of the 
fine natural leaf oil has escaped from the cigar. Humidors may moisten the 
dealer’s cigars—but only with water! Thereis no way of restoring the exqui- 
site Havana bouquet that has escaped with the evaporated oil. Store cigars 
will taste “flat” to you compared with the fine, full Havana flavor of my 
freshly made, freshly shipped Havanas. I don’t ask you to accept my word 
for this. I say, “Try my cigars before you buy.” 


SEND NO MONEY “ 


es 
Don’t send me a cent. Simply mail me your name and address and I will send Os oy 
you postpaid a box of fifty of my Roberts’ Havana Perfectos. Smoke ten 0 9 2s te 


2 ° SN eg 

and if you are not more than delighted, return balance at my expense and OF 09S ol 
you won’t be out one cent. If you like my cigars, send me your check or Y 4 Qk 
money order for $5.50. Selling as I do, direct from my factory to you, Py pw. 


you get a 15c cigar that is reallyfresh at 11c postpaid. Write to me ede o> s 
today and please enclose your card or your business letterhead. GP SEE 


J. W. ROBERTS & SON OY ESE 


“ $3 Sy o 
229 Roberts Street, Tampa, Fla. OS Sg? at 


<a °3 i 
of TAMPA, FLORIDA ” See o 








